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Here Are Main Provisions of Mutually Helpful Understandings 


_ Economie Cooperation Agreements: 


Pacts Signed, Terms Spotlighted 


Official Statement by the 
Department of State 


ry 
Rs FIRST of the Economic Coop- 
eration Agreements under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 were signed last 
week Monday, June 28, in Dublin and 
Rome. It was expected that the agree- 
ments with most of the other participat- 
ing countries would be signed that week; 
they will be closely similar, although 
there may be minor variations. An- 
nouncements concerning signing of the 
other agreements will be made in the re- 
spective capitals and in Washington. 
The agreements parallel the Conven- 
tion for European Economic Recovery 
which was signed in Paris by the partici- 
pating countries on April 16, 1948, and in 
addition establish the framework of re- 
lationships with the United States within 
which assistance under the program will 
be carried out. The genera!’ nature of 
the agreements follows the provisions of 
Section 115 (b) of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Act 


Articles Summarized 


THE SPECIFIC articles of the Italian 
agreement, which may be regarded as 
typical, are summarized as follows: 

The Preamble recites the general pur- 
poses of the recovery program and the 
objectives which the United States Con- 
gress had in mind in enacting the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948. 

In Article I, the Government of the 
United States states its intention to fur- 
nish assistance to Italy within the terms 
set by the Congress. The undertaking 
of the United States is, of course, subject 
to the necessity of United States ap- 
proval of all assistance and to the right 
of th United States to terminate aid at 
any time in accordance with the Act. 
The Government of Italy undertakes 
generally to exert sustained efforts to 
accomplish the recovery program. The 
third paragraph contains an undertaking 
by Italy that in cases where supplies are 
procured outside the United States with 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Readers who are particularly inter- 
ested in ECA procedures and operations 
are referred to the special “Economic 
Cooperation Administration” department 
starting on page 7 of this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. Stressed there are 
arresting figures as to the proportion of 
this business channeled through private 
trade. 











ECA funds, Italy will cooperate with any 
arrangements which the United States 
may make to insure the use of a reason- 
able proportion of the dollar proceeds 
for private trade and financial transac- 
tions with the United States. 


“Efficient, Practical Use’’ 


ARTICLE II contains the general un- 
dertakings which are closely parallel to 
the mutual pledges contained in the re- 
port of the CEEC issued September 1947 


and in the Paris Convention of April 16, 
1948. These undertakings include agree- 
ment by Italy to make efficient and prac- 
tical use of all its resources including 
aid made available under the recovery 
program, to mobilize assets in the United 
States belonging to Italians, to promote 
production, to take the necessary meas- 
ures to establish financial stability and 


, to further the increase of trade. There 


are additional undertakings to cooperate 
in arrangements to make full use of the 
manpower available in Europe and to 
take action with respect to restrictive 
business practices, such as cartels, which 
would have the effect of interfering with 
the achievement of the recovery pro- 
gram. 

Article III provides for the consulta- 
tion between the two Governments which 
is necessary in order that the United 
States may, under Section 111 (b) (3) 
of the act, guarantee the convertibility 
into dollars of new private American in- 


(Continued on p. 37) 





billion dollars. 


achieve recovery. 





“Continuation of Cooperation and Effort Should Achieve 
Success” 


The Secretary of State issued on June 28 the following statement concern- 
ing the signing of the bilateral agreements between the United States and the 
countries participating in the European Recovery Program: 


With the signing of the bilateral agreements between the participating countries and 
the United States we take one more step in the development of the program for European 
recovery. The prospect for success of this great project lies in the determination of the 
people of Europe to work together to achieve recovery. The people of the United States 
have demonstrated their confidence in the success of this undertaking through the action 
of Congress in making available for the initial period of the program the sum of five 


This unprecedented undertaking required expression in formal agreements stating its 
basic objectives and establishing the relationships necessary for the orderly achievement 
of those objectives. The Paris Convention of April 16 expresses the aims and mutual 
pledges of the participating countries and establishes the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation as the mechanism through which the joint program will be 
achieved. The bilateral agreements state the mutual aims of the participating coun- 
tries and the United States and establish the relationships through which American 
assistance will supplement the efforts of Europe. 

The two agreements are closely related. The basic undertakings in the bilateral 
agreements are essentially the same as those which the European countries had them- 
selves already stated, both in last summer’s report and in the Convention, as necessary to 


Important progress has been made since the historic meetings in Paris of last summer. 
\ framework has been established for a joint recovery program based on European initia- 
tive and mutual aid; an organization is functioning, and the United States has assured 
large-scale assistance. A continuation of the cooperation and effort of the people of the 
countries concerned, under these conditions, should achieve the success of the program. 




















Do We Find Here an “Achilles Heel” in Our World-Trade Effort? 


Faulty Packing in Export Shipments 


Demands Remedial Action 


Serce G. KousHNAREFF 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


T 

U NQUESTIONABLY, faulty packing 
constitutes today a disconcerting and 
injurious phase of the tremendous ex- 
port activity of this Nation. Critical 
reports from abroad and informed com- 
ment at home are making this pain- 
fully clear... Even though we may rest 
assured that the overwhelming majority 
of our shipments to foreign lands are 
competently packed, the exceptions con- 


‘ Eprror’s NoTe.—This fact is brought out in 
the “boxed” items appearing on page 5 and 
page 6 of this article—these being only two of 
numerous reports on this subject contributed 
to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY by the General 
Products Branch (which is the branch of the 
Office of International Trade dealing specifi- 
cally with container questions). 


front us with a potentiality of needless 
damage. The broad aspects of this prob- 
lem—affecting as they do a great variety 
of vital interests—deserve careful con- 
sideration at this moment. 

The United States exported more than 
$14,400,000,000 worth of merchandise in 
1947. Some of these exports, such as 
coal and grain, represented bulk ship- 
ments. However, a large percentage of 
the total was made up of manufactured 
articles and finished products. By their 
very nature these commodities require 
adequate protection against the ele- 
ments as well as the human factor in 
their handling en route from the factory 
to the ultimate consumer 

This year’s total exports will probably 
approach the staggering figure reached 
in 1947, in view of the large sum appro- 
priated for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program Here again, 
some of the commodities such as grain 
will be shipped in bulk—but machinery, 
textiles, foods, and other items urgently 





COURTESY MOORE-MC CORMACK LINES 


Automotive equipment packed in export crates is unloaded from a cargo vessel at a 


Brazilian port. 


Here is an example of well-packed American export goods. 


needed for Europe’s economic rehabili- 
tation must be shipped in packages that 
are sufficiently strong to insure adequate 
protection. 

For the most part, American exporters 
were rather careful regarding export 
containers in prewar years. Naturally, 
goods were sometimes damaged or lost 
in transit, and such loss or damage could 
often be attributed to faulty packing, 
However, shippers were adequately pro- 
tected by insurance policies, and, while 
it is obvious that no buyer abroad wants 
to buy a claim against an insurance com- 
pany instead of the merchandise he or- 
dered, nevertheless there was relatively 
little actual loss. The situation is quite 
different now. 


Good Will Jeopardized? 


FIRST AND FOREMOST, one must bear 
in mind that no amount of insurance will 
pay for the loss of critically needed mate- 
rials. Secondly, and what is perhaps 
even more important, American export- 
ers are offered an opportunity to create 
<ood will toward American business along 
with the chance to aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. No amount of good will 
can be expected to survive if the goods 
promised and supplied by this country 
reach their destination in a damaged, 
rusty, or wet condition. Now more than 
ever before, American exporters must 
decide upon the best methods of protect- 
ing their merchandise against loss 

The matter of packing is easily over- 
hadowed by many other important prob- 
lems facing the exporter. The market 
for the product must be established, the 
financial details must be agreed upon, 
the type and quality of the product must 
be determined, as well as the time and 
Only after 
these major problems are resolved to 
mutual satisfaction does the question of 
packing arise. 


methods of transportation 


Applying Basic Principles 


OBVIOUSLY, a package that is suitable 
for one specific commodity may not do 
for another. This problem must ulti- 
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The canned goods in the pile here shown were shipped in domestic-type boxes to the 
Union of South Africa and in transit came completely adrift from their shipping 
containers. Photograph taken at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. The mound of 
peaches, baked beans, and the like, at the back, is 12 feet wide by 10 feet high. 


mately be solved by the exporters them- 
selves. Yet, certain basic principles ap- 
ply regardless of the product involved. 

Two factors of prime importance seem 
to balance each other in the matter of 
choosing suitable packages. One is cost 
and the other is the safety of the mer- 
chandise. Every exporter, for obvious 
reasons, tries to obtain a satisfactory 
package for his merchandise at the low- 
est possible cost. In the long run, how- 
ever, it May prove to be cheaper to pay 
a little more for the package, thereby 
eliminating the possibility of claims for 
damage, higher insurance premiums, the 
loss of the buyer's good will, and, above 
all, the loss of merchandise so urgently 
needed abroad 

American embassies and consulates in 
many parts of the world have received 
a steady flow of complaints from foreign 
importers concerning faulty and inade- 
quate packing of shipments received 
from the United States. Some foreign 
governments have stated, moreover, that 
defective packing of merchandise coming 
from abroad, and particularly from the 
United States, is a complicating factor in 
the difficulties of overburdened trans- 
portation systems. Such practices neces- 
Sitate long and burdensome recondition- 
ing work and cause bottlenecks, disor- 
ganization, and delay. 

A cardboard box, naturally, is cheaper 
than a wooden case, but it obviously can- 
not be used for packing heavy machinery. 
Even in less apparent instances, a light 
and inexpensive package may seem ade- 
quate at first glance but upon further 
analysis it may be found that a stronger 
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and more costly container is needed so 
as to prevent damage to the contents. 

The factor of security has many 
aspects. Does the package require a 
waterproof inner lining? If it does, the 
length of time the goods will be in transit 
must be considered and the quantity of 
desiccant tailored to fit the need. Is pro- 
tection against the elements sufficient or 
must other factors be considered? If so, 
what is the cause of the greatest dam- 
age? Is it pilferage, carelessness or un- 
satisfactory methods used by stevedores, 
or the inherent fault or vice of the goods 
themselves? 


The Pilferage Peril 


THE PROBLEMS of proper packing are 
not limited to safeguarding the cargo 
from the elements or the consequences 
of rough handling. The package must 
also be constructed so as to minimize the 
possibility of theft and pilferage. 

S'nce time immemorial, pilferage has 
been an evil connected with ocean trade. 
In the days of the Phoenicians and Ro- 
mans, piracy was a well-established ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean and many 
shipowners recruited their crews from 
among the pirates, who, because of age 
or other reasons, decided to ‘“‘turn over 
a new leaf’ and abandon the lucrative 
but dangerous trade of robbing the 
merchantmen. 

Piracy, as it was known in those days, 
has been practically stamped out. But, 
human nature being what it is, people 
who come in contact with valuable cargo 
are still sorely tempted to take what can 
be safely taken. 

As a rule, the ship is unloaded by con- 
tract stevedores whose duty it is to de- 
liver on the pier the number of packages 
which corresponds with the ship’s mani- 
fest. However, neither the stevedore 
nor the shipowner is responsible for the 
contents of the container. The greatest 
danger of pilferage, therefore, exists at 
the time the cargo is unloaded at a 
foreign port. 

Consequently, a package should be so 
constructed that any tampering can be 
easily detected. For instance, a wooden 
case may be easily pried open, some of 
the contents removed and replaced with 
bricks or Other material of approxi- 
mately the same weight as the pilfered 
merchandise. To prevent this con- 
tingency steel straps may be placed 
lengthwise as well as across the case. 





Management Conference. 


packing. 





Poor Packing Brings Big Losses, Says Shipping-Line Official 
(Item submitted by General Products Branch, Commodities Division, OIT) 


“Losses due to damage and pilferage, many of which losses are caused by poor pack- 
ing, are costing United States industries hundreds of millions of dollars”: this statement 
was made in a recent address by Walter H. Husted, Assistant Manager, Claims and 
Insurance, Isthmian Steamship Lines, before the Packaging Conference of the American 


In this regrettable situation, several salient “imperatives” were cited by the speaker. 
(\merican exporters must, he emphasized, shun the now too-frequent practice of delegat- 
ing to inexperienced and unequipped shipping personnel the vital problem of proper 


Increasingly apparent is the fact that far more consideration must be given to the 
requirements and reactions of the foreign buyer. How long will he continue to do busi- 
ness with a United States exporter whose goods often arrive broken or damaged? 

Proper marking of the container is most essential. Many packages, quite satisfactory 
for transporting the goods safely, have so many marks, numbers, and trade-marks that an 
unnecessary amount of time is lost in handling the shipments, and the packages fre- 
quently go astray. This is particularly true when second-hand containers are used and 
the previous marks and numbers have not been entirely obliterated. 

| Eprror’s Note: Mr. Husted, in this important address, also took occasion to stress a 
number of factors that are covered in the accompanying article by Mr. Koushnareff—such 
for example as the desirability of marking the container in the language of the country 
to which it is shipped, and the necessity of bearing in mind that most foreign railways 
do not “measure up,” in equipment and performance, to those in the United States. | 














(The “pilferage challenge” presents, of 
course, a great many complex aspects 
and calls forth numerous practical and 
effective responses from resourceful con- 
tainer designers; space considerations 
prevent detailed consideration of them 
here.) 

Certain types of cargo must be guarded 
with special care because of the general 
economic disruption throughout the 
world. This applies particularly to 
canned foods. While ordinarily this 
type of cargo may be shipped in fiber- 
board containers sufficiently strong to 
protect the merchandise, the fact that 
foodstuffs are in short supply in certain 
countries may make it advisable to use 
wooden cases adequately protected by 
steel straps. 

All these contingencies must be care- 
fully studied and their importance ana- 
lyzed in the light of the costs involved. 
In other words, the exporter must first 
balance the desirability of full protec- 
tion to his goods against the cost of the 
package. 


Study Foreign Usages! 


NEXT, TRADE CUSTOMS and the 
usages of the importing country must 
be studied. In many instances, the 
American way of packaging is either in- 
adequate or too elaborate if the mer- 
chandise is to be marketed in the origi- 
nal package. The wrapping and the 
outward appearance of some toilet arti- 
cles and cosmetics may necessitate the 
repacking of the mechandise abroad for 
the retail trade, thus involving addi- 
tional expense, whereas in many cases 
the exporter in this country could easily 
prepare his merchandise in packages en- 
tirely suitable for foreign markets. The 
same statement applies with respect to 
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Well-designed and well-marked boxes 
employed by a New York City corpora- 
tion for export shipments. 


shipments of certain drugs and medi- 
cines, as well as foodstuffs. 

It must be remembered, too, that cus- 
toms authorities int some countries pre- 
scribe specific types of packages. In our 
own country, for example, Government 
regulations specify packages for certain 
types of merchandise, such as explosives 
and air freight. 

Tradition also plays an important 
part in the economic life of European 
countries, and few exceptions are made 
for world traders. In a given instance, 
the exporter may decide that a card- 
board container meets the requirements 
for a specific commodity. Yet, the buyer 
abroad may insist on a wooden case. He 
may actually value the wooden case al- 
most as much as the merchandise itself. 
This may be because of the scarcity of 
lumber, or because the buyer never did 





imported from the United States. 


the United States in bad condition. 


resulting from poor packing. 


shaken. 





Faulty Packing of Shipments From U. S. Occasions Acute 
Concern in Philippines 


(Based on a U.S. Foreign Service report; item submitted by General Products Branch, 
Commodities Division, OIT) 


Officials of the Manila Port Terminal and the Philippine Bureau of Customs 
are growing increasingly concerned because of the poor packing of goods 
Packing of merchandise received from 
many other countries is reported to be noticeably superior. 

In many instances vessels have arrived with 30 to 50 trailers of cargo from 
Second-hand cases reportedly are used 
frequently without metal bindings, and light cardboard cartons are utilized to 
pack glassware and other fragile merchandise. 
are often packed in inadequate plywood boxes. 

Although the use of inferior boxes and crates is apparently occasioned by 
a desire to reduce crating costs, Philippine officials assert that shippers are 
suffering losses far greater than the cost of first-class packing. 
boxes left lying on the piers tend to invite pilferage. thus adding to the loss 
Most of the breakage is said to occur on 
shipboard, particularly during the typhoon season when cargo is often badly 
Pier breakage is said to have been reduced to a minimum. 


It is stated that fine textiles 
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receive this particular type of merchan- 
dise in cardboard containers and wooden 
cases were the only kind used in his 
father’s and grandfather's time. 


Must Meet Competition 


IN MARKETS where the American ex. 
porter meets direct competition, it is par- 
ticularly important to investigate details 
regarding packing, waterproofing, and 
wrapping. The American’ exporter’s 
product may be better than his compet- 
itor’s product, his price may be lower, 
his credit terms more liberal. But 
through carelessness, an error in judg- 
ment, or perhaps through unfamiliarity 
with trade usages of the importing coun- 
try, the goods may be delivered in a poorer 
condition than the foreign competitor's 
product. As a result, the American ex. 
porter may lose his foreign customer be- 
cause the competitor uses a package 
which, in one way or another, is more 
desirable or better adapted to the trade, 

This is especially true when American 
exporters compete with European ex- 
porters in South American markets, for 
example. Before the war, European ex- 
porters not only used sturdier packages 
in many instances but also made it a 
point to inclose a small gift, such as a 
handsome calendar or a handbag for the 
importer's wife. 


Port Conditions Pose Problems 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION of the 
port of destination is today an extremely 
important consideration The war- 
ravaged facilities of many European and 
Far Eastern ports have not been com- 
pletely restored. This calls for even 
greater care in packing and for a knowl- 
edge of the facilities available at a given 
port. Obviously, an assembled vehicle 
weighing 50 tons cannot be unloaded ata 
port having facilities for handling pack- 
ages weighing not more than 30 tons. In 
addition, cargo shipments are often 
stored in open sheds completely unpro- 
tected from the elements for months ata 
time. According to conditions ‘which 
may, of course, vary considerably) the 
package should provide for such emer- 
gencies. No effort should be spared to 
protect the merchandise that foreign 
peoples so exigently require Waste 
should never be tolerated, and this prin- 
ciple is particularly compelling under 
present circumstances. 

Another thing to be taken into con- 
sideration is the fact that many ship- 
ments that could be made direct before 
the war now have to be transshipped at 
some intermediate port. Consequently, 
cargo is subject to additional handling, 
and it is well known that stevedores the 
world over are not renowned for gentle- 
ness in handling cargo. The use of 
hooks on bagged cargo is sometimes dis- 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progres ss, Policies, Procedures 








Three-Quarters of the Business Involved in ECA Activity 
Now Channels Through Private Trade 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


To what extent do purchases made for 
the European Recovery Program come 
within the normal framework of private 
international trading? To what degree, 
on the other hand, are the ECA trans- 
actions a matter of predominantly gov- 
ernmental action? To many of our 
world traders these questions loom as 
crucial. Some misapprehension as to 
the answers may possibly have arisen. 
Of prime importance, therefore, to U.S 
businessmen is the fact so clearly 
brought out in the first sentence of the 
ECA report herewith presented namely, 
that more than 74 percent of the ECA 
proc urement operation ts being carried 
out at present through regular channels 
ol trade 











The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announces that, of the $730,783,- 
993 total of procurement authorizations 
up to June 26, $542,171,263 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating coun- 
tries or their authorized agents or im- 
porters through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: Department of Agriculture, $127,- 
503,926; U. S. Army, $57,110,871; U. S. 

Navy, $1,681,907; and Bureau of Federal 
Supply, $2,316,026. 


Authorizations, by Country 


Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean freight, by country, from the time 
of the inception of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration to June 26, with 
adjustments, follow: 


Austria é $36, 167, 550 
Denmark 9, 704, 200 
France , = 205, 749, 232 
Bizone Germany 50, 119, 000 
French Zone Germany-- = 7, 475, 120 
Greece 32, 167, 366 
Italy ‘ . 91, 133, 755 
Netherlands 35, 814, 535 
Norway 5, 778, 248 


United Kingdom : 226, 066, 200 


Total Europe — 700, 175, 206 
Trieste 4, 108, 787 
China 26, 500, 000 

Total all countries 730, 783, 993 
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By Commodities 


Total procurement authorizations, up 
to June 26, by commodities follow: 


Europe 
Wheat__ wa ec s cmcenp 
Wheat flour- ce ee 44, 739, 647 
Meats __ Seen : - 42, 321, 000 
Cheese 2 ans 15, 700, 000 
Other foods ome 29, 016, 804 
Inedible oils and fats rae 13, 240, 400 
Feeds__---- a annie 2,912, 100 
Seeds : i 468, 000 
a en 10, 063, 920 
Coal... ‘ pa 61, 898, 000 
Petroleum products. ; 104, 121, 857 
Cotton . 43, 838, 200 
Other fibers and textiles_ = 1, 078, 820 
Tobacco : re 20, 024, 000 
Medicines and chemic: ils. 9, 012, 280 
Nonmetallic minerals___-_- 2, 663, 000 
Nonferrous metals__- 49, 855, 360 
Iron and steel__- 11, 568, 296 
Agricultural and industrial 
equipment_-_ es 9, 803, 000 
Lumber. is > 5, 861, 000 
Leather and rubber : : 141, 000 
Ocean transportation __-__- 74, 152, 952 
Total Europe__-_--- 700, 0,175, 206 
Trieste 
Wheat flour _— 1, 230, 693 
Other food products : 1, 324, 930 
Coal nae = 561, 000 
Other, including inedible 
oils and fats and medi- 
cines 114, 765 
Ocean tr :nsportation — 877, 399 
Total Trieste = 4, 108, 787 
China 
Wheat flour eer 1, 106, 960 
Rice 11, 620, 040 
Cotton 13, 000, 000 
Ocean transportation_-_-_-- 773, 000 
Total China ‘26, “500, 000 


Total all countries 730, 783, 993 


Vew Authorizations, June 26 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $122,004,849 were an- 
nounced June 26 by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as freight cars, leather, nickel, copper, 
carbon black, graphite and carbon elec- 
trodes, fertilizer, petroleum products, 
cotton, chemicals and coal, as well as 
foodstuffs, were included in the new 
authorizations. 


Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were France, Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, The Netherlands, The 
United Kingdom, Italy, Greece, Bizone 
Germany, and the French Zone of Ger- 
many. 

In the procurement authorizations 
listed below, the procuring agency is the 
government of the participating country 
or its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified: 


To AUSTRIA 


Brass sheets and strips (coun- 
tries of origin: Canada and 


ji) | Se eee aa $348, 000 
Copper, electroly tic wire bars__- 206, 000 
Nickel (procuring agency: Bu- 

reau of Federal Supply: coun- 

try of origin: Canada) -_-_----- 42, 000 
Ferrochrome, forromanganese, 

CE idawansie ace am eS 210, 000 
Electrodes—graphite and car- 

Ne suax oe sh ates sp Societe aoa 100, 000 
Parts for coal mining equip- 

ment (country of origin: Bi- 

zone Germany) ----- ee 273, 000 
Linseed oil (procuring agency: 

Dept. of Agriculture) -____-~_- 133, 185 
Medical supplies (procuring 

agency: U.S, Amy) ....-.<.< 344, 000 
Canvas (procuring agency: Bu- 

reau of Federal Supply) ------ 2,700 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 

Dept. of Agriculture) --___--- 1, 062, 520 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 

Oe | re 3, 534, 783 
Potash (country of origin: East- 

Gr. CORMIER) < « «25s s..n. 330, 000 
Horsemeat (procuring agency: 

ee | ners 1, 112, 000 
Lard (procuring agency: U. S. 

Te as wi circtcnicee nein alin 1, 100, 000 
Oilcake and meal—linseed-__- 200, 000 
Gis a irascease osc 1, 050, 000 

Total Austria_-_---- .-. 10,048, 188 
To FRANCE 
Copper (country of _ origin: 

a eran 3, 360, 000 
Zine ore— concentrates (country 

OF OFM: POG)... 20s 240, 000 
Copper—electrolytic __.----_-_- 1, 477, 000 
Copper—electrolytic, for French 

oe i ae 500, 000 
Silica bricks—refractories__--_-- 113, 000 
CAruon RINGER si. 8 onc eeacecu- 1, 400, 000 
Oilcake and meal—linseed meal 

(country of origin: Canada) _- 166, 000 


Fuel oil for French North Africa 
(countries of origin: Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia) .........- 301, 000 


Wheat flour__-_- ai haiatieaet tae oad 2, 112, 000 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 

of Ansioulture)—............. 2, 634, 287 
Ceca Bee eee 1, 210, 000 
| ee ee 150, 000 





Nitrogen fertilizer—nitrate of 


soda (country of origin: 

CS re eee $855, 000 
SS ee ee ee 140, 000 
Molybdenum ore__-_-_----_- i as 275, 000 
Rubber—butyl, miscellaneous 

rubber products (country of 

asin: CaneGga) —............ 41, 000 


teal Preanece............ 14, 974, 287 


To UNITED KINGDOM 


Copper, fire-refined and elec- 
trolytic (country of origin: 








CR Ee a ee 2, 700, 000 
Aviation gasoline (country of 

origin: Saudi Arabia, Iran 

S| eee 93, 680 
Motor gasoline (same as above) - 938, 370 
Gas oil (same as above) -__-_-_--_- 262, 950 
Fuel oil (same as above) _-_-_--_-_- 5, 102, 940 
Kerosene (same as above) ----- 194, 000 
Crude oil (same as above) -_-__-- 3, 161, 520 
Ethyl alcohol (country of origin: 

oo) SE ees an ae eT 2, 000, 000 
Aviation gasoline_-_---__----_-- 2, 336, 680 
ee 4, 437, 660 
I cased as Ske oc ec 1, 237, 490 
oS Se eer 615, 050 
SeRenneene ONG. ei ee 7, 471, 000 
Molasses, inedible___.._.._..-- 5, 500, 000 
Woodpulp (country of origin: 

Newfoundland and Canada) - 5, 500, 000 

Total United Kingdom_- 41, 551, 340 
To ITALY 
Copper—electrolytic or blister 

wire bars (country of origin: 

co) ee = 4, 561, 000 
Leather, tanned_-_........_..-~- 100, 000 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 

of Agriculture) -____----_- aes 4,418, 479 

Total Italy___--- anenn pen, aap 
To NETHERLANDS 
Kerosene, gas oil, lubricants, 

paraffin wax, petroleum, as- 

ES Wg ieee ne 1, 067, 000 
Aviation gasoline, kerosene, gas 

and fuel oil (country of ori- 

gin: Venezuela) _--------_- 788, 000 
Auto gasoline, kerosene, gas oil 

(country of origin: Iran, 

ce ecard ce asian 393, 000 
SO ON Feet ace 300, 000 
Copper and copper alloys, wire 

bar, wire rod, blocks (coun- 

try of origin: Canada) -_-__---- 280, 000 

Total Netherlands-__----_-- 2, 828, 000 
To DENMARK 
Oil cake and/or meal—Copra 

cake or meal (country of ori- 

gin: Philippines) ---_---- — 220, 000 
Cottonseed meal (country of 

dl a 110, 000 
Peanut meal and_e expellers 

(country of origin: Brazil) --- 142, 000 
Oil cake and meal (country of 

oo eS ee 46, 500 
Co ae ee 1, 881, 000 
Oilcake and meal—Copra ex- 

pellers (country of origin: 

oo 19, 600 

Total Denmark-_----_----- 2, 419, 100 
To NORWAY 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 

of Agriculture) _-- — 939, 883 
a, eee 4,215 
8 


Wheat flour_______-_- E $600, 550 


Oil cake and meal_.........-. 1, 600 
Total Norway " 1, 546, 248 
To GREECE 

Evaporated milk (procuring 
agency: Dept. of Agriculture) - 960, 000 

Ammonium nitrate—nitrogen 

content (country of origin: 
Canada) nem : 130, 000 

Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 
of Agriculture) . 2, 651, 087 

Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
Dept. of Agriculture) __-- 1, 062, 520 
Total Greece — 4, 803, 607 


To BIZONE GERMANY 


Steel (to be procured by Bizone 
Germany; country of origin: 
Luxembourg ) 3, 000, 000 
Horsemeat, canned (procuring 
agency: U.S. Army; countries 
of origin: Canada and 


U. S. A.) : 6, 360, 000 
Raw copra, edible (procuring 

agency: U. S. Army; country 

of origin: Netherlands In- 

dies) - . 575, 000 


Whale oil, edible (procuring 
agency: U. S. Arnfy; country 
of origin: Norway) 2, 960, 000 

Freight cars—30-ton capacity 
(country of origin: Belgium) 

Peas and dried beans (procuring 
agency: U.S. Army; countries 
of origin: Turkey and Portu- 
gal) __- : 2, 848, 000 

Palm kernels (procuring agency 
U.S. Army; country of origin: 
Belgian Congo) - 


wo 


, 500, 000 


2, 000, 000 


Total Bizone Germany 21, 243, 000 


To FRENCH ZONE, GERMANY 


Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 


of Agriculture) Z 4, 427, 992 

Wheat (to be procured’ by 
French Zone) 1, 895, 808 
Total French Zone 6, 323, 800 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean transportation in the 
amount of $7,187,800. 


ECA Subsidizes Ocean Transporta- 
tion for Relief-Package Ship- 
ments, Which Will Go at Lowered 
Parcel Rates 


Substantial increase in the shipment of 
relief packages sent to individuals in 
certain European countries and China is 
expected as a result of a reduction, an- 
nounced June 29, in international parcel- 
post rates for such shipments. 

The reduction of 4 cents per pound 
from the previous postage rates will be 
effective July 6, 1948, and was announced 
following conferences between Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator, and Jesse M. Donaldson, Post- 
master General. 

The reduction is brought about by an 
ECA subsidy of ocean transportation for 
such shipments, as authorized in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 





Countries to which the subsidy applies 
at present are Austria, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, China, France, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, as 
well as the zones of Germany and Trieste 
under occupation by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, or France. 

The regulation governing the manner 
by which individuals sending relief pack- 
ages may obtain the reduced rate will be 
available at local post offices. The reg. 
ulation conforms in general with prevail- 
ing post-office regulations for gift parcels 
with respect to size and weight. The 
contents of the parcels, however, are 
limited to relief articles defined as ‘‘non- 
perishable food, clothing and clothes- 
making materials, shoes and shoe-mak- 
ing materials, mailable medical and 
health supplies, and household supplies 
and utensils.” 

Relief packages must be clearly marked 
“USA Gift Parcel” and have the usual 
customs declaration affixed in order to 
receive the reduced rate. Each receiving 
country has import and customs regu- 
lations, and certain items may be sub- 
ject to import restrictions or duties. In- 
formation regarding such regulations 
may be had from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the district 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 

It is pointed out that relief packages 
stockpiled in Europe by CARE, the gov- 
ernment-approved, non-profit organiza- 
tion, while not affected by the postal rate 
reduction, still represent one of the most 
practical and economical methods of 
sending relief packages to Europe. 
CARE’s food and textile packages of 
various kinds are duty-free in all coun- 
tries in which CARE operates. 





Transportation Facilities in 
Western Venezuela 


The chief means of transportation in 
the five western States of Venezuela— 
Zulia, Falcon, Trujillo, Merida, and 
Tachira—continues to be by passenger 
car, bus, and truck. Only minor im- 
provements were made in 1947 on the 
highways, and the Trans-Andean High- 
way continues unpaved south of Valera. 
Spurs are being constructed from this 
road to La Puerta and to Barinas. 

The ferry service which transports 
vehicles and passengers between Mara- 
caibo and Palmarejo has become increas- 
ingly overburdened so that cars some- 
times have to wait, on weekends and 
holidays, 2 or 3 hours before getting on 
the boat. At present, three ferries are 
in service, but from time to time one 
of them is removed to Curacao for re- 
pairs. Three more ferries ordered in 
the United States are expected to be de- 
livered in 1948. 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
iions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—-Hugo Ernst, 2 Remigiusstrasse, 
(22a) Viersen, British Zone, wishes to con- 
tact United States importers of first-class 
spirits, such as whisky, gin, cognac, liqueurs, 
yitter liqueurs 

Germany-——“Haska,"" Hans Schmitz, 22b 
Boppard/Bhf. Buchholz, wishes to represent 
American manufacturers of automobile tools 
and machine tools for the automobile indus- 
try, such as screw keys, reaming machines, 
cylindrical boring machines 

Japan—Sugano Trading Co. Ltd., P. O 
Box Higashi No. 135, No. 25 Minamihom- 
machi 1-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to 
contact American buyers who would be in- 
terested in handling Japanese tertile fabrics 
and cotton yarns for export to Central and 
South America and West Africa 

Japan—-Toyo Bussan Kaisha Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), 22 Tatedaikan- 
cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, desires to contact 
importers of general merchandise; building 
materials, such as sanitary ware and fittings, 
and tile; and chinaware and porcelain ware, 
such as dinner sets, coffee sets, cups and 
saucers 


Parkistan Mission to 
Purchase Railway Stores 


Four Pakistan Government officials are 
expected soon to arrive in the United 
States on a purchasing mission for the 
Railway Division of the Pakistan Military 
of Communications. They wish to in- 
vestigate the possibility of obtaining cer- 
tain materials (isted below), and will 
invite tenders according to suitable speci- 
fications, accept quotations, and place 
contracts. 


July 10, 1948 


794267 4S 


Requirements are as follows: 


Steel (plates, structurals, pipes, etc.); 
copper pipes, globe valves, and firebricks 
needed for oil fuel conversion program; steel 
needed for development work in Chittagong 
port; locomotive carriage and wagon castings 
(buffers, horn cheeks, axle boxes); locomo- 
tive carriage and wagon forgings, such as 
coupling and connecting rods, motion gear 
(wheels, tires, and axles); locomotive car- 
riage and wagon laminated bearing springs 
and spiral springs; draw gear; buffing gear; 
vacuum back gear (rubber and metal fit- 
tings); steel boiler plates; steel and copper 
fire-box plates; boiler tubes and superheater 
elements; injectors, ejectors, pressure and 
vacuum gages; lubricators and their compo- 


. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of 


Trade 


International 


nents; glasses; signaling and interlocking 
materials, such as lenses; roundels, caustic 
soda cells, etc. (train-lighting equipment), 
locomotive headlight equipment; electric ca- 
bles, wires, switchgear, insulators; bulbs and 
numerous other electric fittings and acces- 
sories; electrical machinery and plant; pump- 
ing plant; welding sets; machine tools; metal- 
cutting tools; woodworking tools; abrasives, 
grinding wheels, electrodes; pneumatic tools 
and plant and spare parts; ball and roller 
bearings; paints and painters’ stores; mild 
steel plates and structurals; pipes, hardware, 
high-speed and alloy tool steels; nonferrous 
items, including virgin metals. 


The mission consists of Z. H. Khan, 
Secretary, Ministry of Communications; 





trade contracts. 


»rojected business arrangements. 
g 


abroad 


conditions permit.) 


Asphalt Mixtures: 5 

Automotive Vehicles, 
Supplies: 8. 

Billiard-Cue Wafers: 14. 

Brushes: 15, 16 

Carpets: 3. 

Church Articles: 10. 

Clothing and Accessories: 8. 

Construction Materials: 23. 

Cutlery: 2. 

Dolls: 10. 

Electrical Instruments and Appliances: 
13. 

Electronic Equipment: 6. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 7, 26. 

Furniture: 1. 

Hardware: 25. 

Household Goods: 1, 10. 

Insulation Boards; 19. 

Lumber and Lumber Products: 11. 





Equipment, and 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms cr individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Machinery and Parts: 
Industrials—21, 22, 24. 
Roadbuilding—5. 

Mica: 4. 

Notions: 2. 

Office Equipment: 6. 

Oils (Essential): 18. 

Optical Goods: 2. 

Paper and Paper Products: 3. 

Phonograph Needle Sharpener: 13. 

Plastic Products: 9. 

Refrigeration: 1 

Rennet: 17. 

Seeds: 3. 

Shark Livers: 12. 

Skis: 20. 

Steel: 2. 

Textiles: 3, 8, 10. 

Toiletries: 2. 

Wire: 28. 











Mushtaq Ahmed, Joint Financial Adviser 
(Communications) ; S. M. Nazir, Director 
of Supplies, Directorate General of Sup- 


ply and Development; and N. A. 
Qureishy, Deputy Chief Operating Su- 
perintendent, North Western Railway. 

Firms and individuals desiring to con- 
tact this mission may communicate with 
the Commercial Secretary, Embassy of 
Pakistan, 2201 R Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Bids on Matches Invited 
by Peruvian Match Monopoly 


United States firms are invited to bid 
on supplying matches required by the 
Peruvian Match Monopoly. Bids must 
quote on quantities as follows: (1) 12,000 
cases of 10,000 matches each, packed in 
boxes of 60 matches each; (2) 12,000 
cases of 10,000 matches each, packed in 
boxes of 50 matches each; or (3) 12,000 
cases of 10,000 matches each, packed in 
boxes of 30 matches each. 

Quotations should be net c. i. f. Callao, 
Mollendo, Talara, Pacasmayo, and other 
Peruvian ports. 

The first shipment, consisting of one- 
twelfth of the total contracted, must be 
received during November 1948, and 
equal shipments must be made each 
month thereafter, so that the total quan- 
tity is delivered by October 1949. 

Bids will be received until 11 a. m. 
September 1, 1948. 

Requests for additional information, 
as well as completed bids, should be ad- 
dressed to Mesa de Partes, Caja de De- 
positos y Consignaciones, Departamento 
de Recaudacion, Pasajo Correo, Lima, 
Peru. 


Tunisian Hospital Needs 
Anesthetic Equipment 


The Regional Hospital at Sousse, Tu- 
nisia, wishes to obtain two Heidbrink an- 
esthetic apparatuses, described as “closed 
circuit,” according to the American Con- 
sulate General in Tunis. 

American firms in a position to supply 
this equipment are asked to submit cat- 
alogs and price quotations to Dr. Bieche- 
ler, Director and Chief Surgeon, Regional 
Hospital, Sousse, Tunisia. 


Tax-Free Custom-Made Suits 
Offered by London Firm 


An English tailoring establishment an- 
nounces that it is in a position to offer 
men’s and women’s hand-tailored suits 
for export, free of tax and coupons. De- 
livery to boat or plane, within 3 weeks 
after order is placed, is guaranteed. 

The same offer applies to purchases of 
lengths of very best quality British ma- 
terials, such as super worsteds, cheviots, 
and Harris tweeds, except that delivery 


10 


to shipping point is promised within 2 or 
3 days after order is placed. 

The firm believes that its services may 
be of interest to Americans visiting Eng- 
land and states that it has a retail ex- 
port staff at its two shops, located at 10 
and 74 New Bond Street, London. 

A World Trade Director Report is be- 
ing prepared on the firm, Raman, Tail- 
ors, whose head office is Maddox House, 
1 Maddox Street, London, W. 1., England. 


Capetown Seeks Bids on 
Electrical Material 


A request for tenders covering the man- 
ufacture, supply, and delivery of cables 
and jointing material has been issued by 
the Electricity Department of the City 
of Capetown, South Africa. Require- 
ments are as follows: 


1. Cables and jointing material for a work- 
ing pressure of 12 kv. between phases on a 
three-phase system, of which the neutral 
point is not earthed—paper-insulated, im- 
pregnated-lead sheathed, armored and water- 
proofed, according to specifications. These 
include (1) 5,100 yards of three-core cable, 
each conductor having a nominal area of 
0.06 square inch; (2) 20 underground 
straight-through joint boxes complete, suit- 
able for jointing the cable; and (3) 750 yards 
or single-core cable, the conductor having 
a nominal area of 0.4 square inch 

2. Cables for a working pressure of 660 
volts—vulcanized - rubber insulated, lead- 
sheathed and galvanized-steel wire armored 
according to specifications. These include 
250 yards of 0.0045 square-inch, two-core 
cable; 250 yards of 0.0045 square-inch, four- 
core cable; 500 yards of 0.0045 square-inch, 
seven-core cable; 500 yards of 0.0045 square- 
inch, 13-core cable; and 500 yards of 0.0045 
equare-inch, 19-core cable 


Bids must be submitted no later than 
noon, July 23, 1948, to the Office of the 
City Electrical Engineer, 4th floor, Elec- 
tricity House, Strand Street, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. 

Four copies of specifications and ten- 
der have been made available to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. These may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—H. E. Thonemann, 395 Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, representing Metro- 
politan Ice & Fresh Foods Co. Ltd. (whole- 
saler, manufacturer) 17 Bedford Street 
North Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
cold-storage methods, freezing and ice cab- 
inets, and kitchen furniture. Scheduled to 
arrive July 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Ameri- 
can Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Cleveland 

2. Greece—Angelus Palivos, representing 
A. Palivos & Th. Raptis (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, commission merchant), 12a 
Athinas Street and 5a Avramiotou Street, 
Athens, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for threads, razor blades, zippers, eye glasses, 
steel for automobile springs, shears for cut- 
ting steel, imitation-pearl shirt buttons, and 





notions. He is now in the United States for 
about 5 months. U. S. address: Buzzards 
Bay, Mass. Itinerary: Boston and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

3. India—F. Klimt, representing Klimt & 
Lion (importer, exporter, sales /indent agent), 
Western India House, 7 Sir Phirozshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay, is interested in import- 
ing textiles, paper, and boards, into India, 
and in exporting carpets and seeds to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive during 
July or August, via New York City, for q 
visit of 4 to 6 months. U. S. address: ¢/o 
Ameximpo Inc., 9 South William Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Fran. 
cisco 

4. India—V. D. Rama Reddy and p 
Dasaradharama Reddy, representing Young 
India Mica Produce Co., Gudur, Madras 
Presidency, are interested in selling micg. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Fred Wille, Air India, 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

5. Netherlands—Gerrit Hogenbirk, repre- 
senting N. V. Wegenbouwbedrijf ‘“Hogen- 
birk,” 5 Slangenweg, Laren N. H., is inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers of asphalt 
mirtures and roadbuilding machines 
Scheduled to arrive June 30, via New York 
City, for a visit of 31 days. U. S. address 
c/o Shell Union Oil Corp., 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Peru—John A. Murdoch, representing 
Murdoch S. A. Ltda. (importer, retailer, sales 
indent agent), 383 Ucayali (Casilla 1912), 
Lima, is interested in office equipment, elec- 
tronic equipment, and electrical household 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive June 28, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.§ 
address: c/o Peruvian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago. 

7. Switzerland—Mrs. P. Miiri-Husi, repre- 
senting Paul Husi A. G. (importer, exporter, 
commission merchant sales agent), 60 
Hirschengraben, Zurich, is interested in es- 
tablishing business connections with Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters of food- 
stuffs (canned goods, tropical products, oils 
and fats), and raw materials for various 
industries Scheduled to arrive during July 
or August for a vist of about 2 months. U.S 
address: c’o Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 96 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, San Jose, and Los 
Angeles 

8. Union of South Africa—Lewis Davis (re- 
tailer, sales ‘indent agent), 114 Cape Road, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in men’s wear 
men's and women’ piece good and automo- 
tive parts and accessories. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during July or August, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary New York, Bremerton 
(Oreg.), and cities en route, such as Chicago, 
Detroit. and Minneapoli 


Licensing Opportunities 


9. Canada—Brent Laboratories Limited 
(manufacturer), 62 Avenue Road, (formerly 
6 Dundas Street West), Toronto 5, Ontario, 
desires to make arrangements for the manu- 
facture and sale in the United States undé 
license of plastic artificial eyes. Process pat- 
ented in the United States. Firm would be 
agreeable to issuing an exclusive or nonex- 
clusive license either for the whole of the 
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United States or within defined territorial 
limits. 
Impert Opportunities 


10. Denmark—Nordisk Import Company 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 37 Dr. 
Tvaergade, Copenhagen K., wishes to export 
finest hand-made-quality embroidered table- 
cloths, altar cloths, pillows, and dolls in Dan- 
ish national costumes. Samples available 
upon request from foreign firm. 

11. Ecuador—Guayaquil Lumber Co. §S. A. 
(manufacturer, operator of sawmill), P. O. 
Box 12, Guayaquil, wishes to export 50,000 
poard feet of each per month of oak and 
cedar lumber, No. 1 common grade. Speci- 
fications in accordance with American Hard- 
wood Lumber Association standards. 

12. Ecuador—Carlos Pazmino Corral (own- 
er of two fishing vessels), P. O. Box 426, 
Guayaquil, desires to export 5,000 pounds of 
salted shark livers each month. Instituto 
Nacional de Higiene will test for vitamin 
content. 

13. England—A. G. Field & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 10 Devonshire Row, 
London, E. C. 2., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for phonograph needle sharpener; do- 
mestic and commercial electrical appliances, 
and electric instruments. A few leaflets are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Please specify 
whether needle sharpener or electrical appli- 
ances and instruments leaflets are desired. 

14. England—A. F. Finn (manufacturer), 
49 Umfreville Road, Green Lanes, London, 
N. 4., wishes to export unlimited quantities 
of best-quality billiard cue wafers, 100 per- 
cent gelatine; sizes in 10, 11, and 12 m/m. 
Samples of wafers are available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. France—-Etablissements Yves Dedieu 
(manufacturer), 46, Place de la Gare, Charle- 
ville (Ardennes), wishes to export brushes for 
painters and artists. Firm has large assorted 
stock on hand. One copy of price list (in 
French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

16. France—-Rémond Mathieu (manufac- 
turer), Toul (Meurthe-et-Moselle), wishes to 
export street-cleaning rotary brushes on an 
outright sale basis, also for sale on commis- 
sion basis. One illustrated pamphlet avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

17. Italy—I. C. E. Industria Chimica Emili- 
ana (manufacturer), 11 Viale IV Novembre, 
Reggio Emilia, wishes to export finished ren- 
netin paste form. Reported to meet require- 
ments of Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion : 

18. Malaya International Syndicate 
Sole Proprietorship (import/export mer- 
chant), 189 Cecil Street, Singapore, wishes to 
export pure distilled essential oils from 
Netherlands Indies such as citronella, patch- 
ouli, cananga, and vetivert oils. Citronella 
oil guaranteed minimum 85 percent geraniol 
and 35 percent citronellal. Quality certified 
by the Chief Chemist of the Government De- 
partment of Chemistry, Singapore 

19. Norway—Treullplatefabrikken  Letto- 
tex (manufacturer), 47 Jomfrubraatveien, 
Oslo, wishes to export 20,000 square meters 
each month of ‘Heraklith’’-type wood flock 
insulation boards Known as LETTOTEX. 
Sample of insulation board, sizes, and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Norway—A/S Trender-Ski (manufac- 
turer), 30 Prinsensgate, Trondheim, has 
available for export 3,000 pairs of first-quality 
Norwegian skis, slalom and jumping, lami- 
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nated and whole hickory. Price available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


21. England—Plus Products Ltd. (wood 
processors), 1 57 B, Ivy Street, Queensway, 
Team Valley Estate, Gateshead II, Durham 
County, seeks purchase quotations for five 
good-quality woodworking machines of the 
following description: 

One dowel-making machine for making 
dowel out of flat boards. Either one-spindle 
type or two-spindle type. 

One small variety turning machine, capac- 
ity approximately 3 inches length. 

One variety turning lathe, capacity ap- 
proximately 12 inches. 

One automatic sanding machine for va- 
riety turnings. 

One automatic sanding machine for sand- 
ing dowels, preferably with arrangement to 
enable smooth contour shapes such as artist 
brush handles to be sanded. 

Note: Firm states that import license will 
be granted, together with permission to ex- 
port funds in payment for articles purchased. 

22. Netherlands—De Erven de Wed. J. van 
Nelle N. V. (tea packers, coffee roasters, and 
manufacturers of cut tobacco), 1 Van Nelle- 
weg, Rotterdam, seeks quotations for a tea- 
ball-making machine of most modern de- 
sign, whether or not based on heat sealing 
principle, complete with tag-attaching de- 
vice, and, if possible, with added device for 
filling automatically small cardboard, plas- 
tic, or other containers with 25, 50, or 100 
manufactured tea balls. 

23. Netherlands—Terstegge (importer 
wholesaler), 82 Joh. v. Oldenbarneveltlaan, 
The Hague, wishes purchase quotations for 
good-quality concrete’ reinforcing bars, 
bundled. Initial order 1,000 metric tons; 
specifications %, inch diameter and upward. 
Firm statés that since these goods are des- 
tined for Netherlands reconstruction pur- 
poses, money for their importation into the 
Netherlands will be made available by the 
Government 

24. Netherlands—Verenigde Condensfab- 
rieken (combination of factories) , Grijpskerk, 
Gr., seeks purchase quotations for dairy and 
milk-products machinery such as complete 
condensing installation, and filler machines 
for unsweetened and sweetened condensed 
milk and parts thereof. Firm requests quo- 
tations for high-grade stainless-steel equip- 
ment 

25. Uruguay—Alfredo Gordon-Firing & Cia. 
(sales/indent agent), Zabala No. 1591, Monte- 





Concerning “Export Anzeiger” 


An announcement in the May 22 issue 
of Forreicn Commerce Weekly (p. 9) 
erroneously described the “Export An- 
zeiger,”’ published by the German firm 
Werbering Stuenings, as a weekly service 
giving information on German exports. 
It should be noted that the periodical is 
a monthly, listing German import offices 
and German foreign-trade offices, and 
containing other information of interest 
to firms and individuals wishing to trade 
with Germany. 

Subscriptions to Export Anzeiger and 
the weekly Aussenhandel Dienst, as well 
as orders for Werbering Stuenings’ Ger- 
man Export Directory, may be placed 
through the firm’s representative in the 
United States, M. W. Lingel, P. O. Box 
1084, Grand Central Station, New York 
Li, Ne ¥. 











video, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for lead wire in spools, drills, ebonite in bars, 
rivets, bolts, wood screws, and nuts. Speci- 
fications available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


26. Netherlands—Holland-Amerika Pro- 
ducten Maatschappij “HAMCO” N. V., (com- 
mission merchants), 10—a Zalmhaven, Rot- 
terdam, wishes exclusive representation for 
fish meal (herring, pilchard, and sardine), 
protein content 60 to 70 percent; meat meal, 
protein content 50 to 60 percent; wheat flour, 
hard winter and other types; and blue rose 
rice. 





Planning for Inter-American 
Council’s September Gathering 


Arrangements for the fourth Plenary 
Meeting of the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production to be held 
in Chicago, September 19-22, at the 
Drake Hotel, are proceeding under the 
direction of Edward Foss Wilson, presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co. and chairman of 
the committee on arrangements for the 
Plenary. 

The Inter-American Council is some- 
times called ‘‘the congress of the busi- 
ness-men of the Americas” and is the 
federation of chambers of commerce and 
trade associations of the 22 nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. Top business 
executives and prominent public per- 
sons of all the nations of the Americas 
will gather in Chicago for the 3-day 
meeting. 

Formal agenda for the meeting will be 
released by the Inter-American Council 
headquarters at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
after consultation with all national sec- 
tions. It will be based on results of the 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
of Habana, the Conference of Bogota, ef- 
fects of the European Recovery Program, 
dollar assets, investments in Latin 
America, and developments in the inter- 
national scene affecting business in the 
Americas. 

James S. Kemper, of Chicago, Chair- 
man, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
is president of the Inter-American 
Council; W. L. Hemingway, Chairman of 
the Board, Mercantile Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, is chairman of the 
United States Inter-American Council— 
the U. S. section of the hemispheric or- 
ganization. 

U. S. Organization members are: the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the American Bankers 
Association; and the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 





Chinese imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals during January 1948 
were valued at $1,550,000. Fourth- 
quarter (1947) imports of these com- 
modities were valued at $5,019,000. 


1] 
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Argentina 


Exchange .and Finance 
CHANGES IN EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


By circulars Nos. 986, 987, 988, 989, 990, and 
991, of June 22, 1948, the Central Bank has 
modified provisions governing the sale and 
use of exchange. On the basis of preliminary 
information the respective portions of the 
description of the Argentine exchange-con- 
trol system contained in International Refer- 
ence Service, Volume V, No. 13, of February 
1948, and the supplement thereto of May 1943 
are therefore changed as follows: 


CONTROL OVER PAYMENTS ABROAD 


1. Imports: I. Exchange Permit — Except 
for the few cases in which an import permit 
is required, exchange permits, as formerly, 
constitute authority to enter goods into the 
country. Circular No. 987 contains a list of 
varied products for which exchange permits 
will be granted immediately if imported from 
areas using the Belgian franc, the French 
franc, the Spanish peseta, the Dutch florin, 
and the pound sterling as a monetary unit; 
also for imports of theSe products from con- 
tiguous countries except Brazil, and from 
Peru. Circular No. 987 also includes a list of 
products which, if imported from the listed 
areas, will require prior study in each case 
This circular supersedes all previous lists ex- 
cept those contained in circulars Nos. 967 and 
971 (textile imports and cotton merchandise 
from Great Britain under the “Andes” 
Agreement). 

Circular No. 988 contains a list of essen- 
tial commodities for the importation of 
which the Central Bank may make available 
hard-currency exchange after prior study in 
each case. Except for a few items, exchange 
permits may be granted immediately with- 
out prior study for the importation of these 
essential commodities from hard-currency 
areas if the importer (1) uses foreign ex- 
change held abroad which is not subject to 
other Argentine exchange-control measures, 
or (2) does not apply for official exchange 
to pay for such imports for at least 1 year 
after the goods have been imported. 

2. Remittances on Account of Capital 
(a) Authorization required: Circular No. 
986 modifies circular No. 788 of July 8, 1947, 
to allow at any moment the free withdrawal 
of capital which, in the form of freely dis- 
posable currency, entered Argentina after 
January 1, 1948. Circular No. 986 also in- 
cludes net profits, interest, or dividends on 
such capital, as constituting a part of for- 
eign capital. Similar provision is made for 
withdrawal of capital, net profits, interest, 
and dividends on capital investments made 
in the form of industrial capital goods which 
have been imported under permit. However, 
such withdrawal of this type of capital may 
not be made until 1 year after the issuance 
of an Argentine customs clearance for such 
imports. 
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Foreign capital in the country as of De- 
cember 31, 1947, defined in circular No. 788 
of July 8, 1947, is redefined by circular No 
986 under reference so as to include accumu- 
lated profits retained in the country Im- 
ports of capital goods are now also included 
in appropriate circumstances as_ toreign 
capital. Further information as to the scale 
to be applied to remittances on account of 
capital included in this paragraph will be 
published as received. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Circular No. 989 grants a preferred ex- 
change rate of 5 pesos per dollar to exporters 
of certain types of goods, most of which are 
manufactured or pr« fessed goods 

Circular No. 990 grants a rate of 4.01 pesos 
per dollar to exchange derived from exports 
to Peru and to countries continguous to Ar- 
gentina, except Brazil. Such exchange also 
may be negotiated in pesos debited against 
“transferable pesos accounts” held in Argen- 
tina in the name of a bank or banks of the 
country of destination of the export 

Circular No. 991 restricts contracts for the 
future purchase of dollars and Swedish 
crowns to those of 180 days’ term at 5 percent 
interest for the Central Bank. No existing 
contract may be extended beyonti 180 days 
without prior approval of the Central Bank 
and those already outstanding for more than 
180 days must be liquidated at present ma- 
turities 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS 


According to an American Embassy report 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, dated June 





World Bank’s 


Council Meets Soon 


Advisory 


The Advisory Council of the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will hold its first annual 
meeting at the Bank’s headquarters in 
Washington, D. C.. July 19-23, unde 
the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter. 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Advisory Council, which is pro 
vided for under Article V. Section 6, of 
the Bank’s Articles of Agreement. is 
comprised of 10 members, representing 
banking, commerce, industry, labor, agri 
culture, science, economics, and other 
activities. The Council is required to 
convene once a year, and its members, 
selected by the Board of Governors, serve 
for a term of 2 vears. 

It is the function of the Council to 
advise the Bank on matters of general 
policy. These are expected to compre 
hend world-wide economic and financial 
problems, particularly those confronting 
member countries. 











11, an Executive Decree has declared that 
construction materials and machines for the 
construction industry may be imported free 
of duty when included on a special list which 
will be drawn up for this purpose by the 
Secretariat of Industry and Commerce 

It will be necessary to obtain prior import 
permits from that agency for such goods 
The reason for this decree is stated to be 
the acute housing shortage in Argentina and 
the Government's desire to remedy that sit- 
uation 


EXPORTABLE QUOTA FOR CONDENSED MILK 
ANNOUNCED 


A Resolution of the Argentine Secretariat 
of Industry and Commerce has set an ex- 


portable quota of 350 metric tons of con- 
densed milk for the period March 31 to Au- 
gust 31, 1948, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Buenos Aires 
dated June 11 


Bahamas. British 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN May 


During the month of May, trade in the 
Bahamas, British West Indies, showed a 
seasonal falling off as a result of reduced 
tourist activities and the departure of 
winter visitors. Despite this, however, 
the volume of sales held up remarkably 
well and there was little complaint from 
merchants. The food situation was sat- 
isfactory, but general importations were 
restricted by import-control regulations, 
Real-estate business was rather quiet, 
although one or two fairly substantial 
transactions were reported during the 
month. There was a good amount of 
construction work in progress, materials 
in the majority of cases reportedly be- 
ing obtained from. sterling 
Money circulated easily and commerical 
obligations were well provided for. The 
labor situation was quiet. 

As far as can be ascertained there were 
no commercial failures or business liqui- 
dations during the month. There were 
no changes in credit terms to the colony, 
a good percentage of the domestic import 
business being on a cash or letter-of- 
credit basis. 

At the end of the month announce- 
ments appeared in the local press 
concerning the desire to recruit approxi- 


sources. 
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mately 800 agricultural laborers to work 
for the Minnesota Consolidated Can- 
neries, Inc., in the United States. Pre- 
registration began on May 31 and was 
to continue through the first week of 
June. The contract for about 1,500 Ba- 
hamian laborers working in Florida ex- 
pired in June. It was expected that 
approximately 500 of these laborers 
would remain in Florida under a sum- 
mer contract and the others (those who 
do not wish to return to their homes in 
the Bahamas) would be afforded the op- 
portunity for recruitment and work in 
the northern part of the United States. 
The Bahama government places consid- 
erable emphasis on this labor program in 
the United States, both as an aid in 
keeping the labor situation in the Islands 
quiet and as a source of dollar revenue 
through the remittances by these men to 
their families in the Islands. 

The agricultural situation during May 
was not very satisfactory. A large pine- 
apple crop matured without a market 
and efforts were made to induce people 
to buy up the pineapples before they 
rotted. It is understood that the Ba- 
hama Red Cross and the Imperial Order 
of the Daughters of the Empire finally 
made arrangements to have a consider- 
able quantity canned for shipment to 
Great Britain as a gift from these organ- 
izations. Canada failed to take its usual 
share of this pineapple trade, and the 
local government was urged by the press 
to assure a market for next year’s Ba- 
hama tomato crop in Canada which is 
‘ausing great concern among local farm- 
ers. In this connection, the Bahama ag- 
ricultural and Marine Products Board is 
issuing only 60 percent of the amount of 
seed and fertilizer advanced last season 
and the Bahama House of Assembly was 
advised by the Governor that although 
every possible step was being taken to 
obtain a market in Canada again for 
Bahama tomatoes he was not too hope- 
ful of the result. 

In belated efforts to stop Bahama 
currency from moving out of the colony, 
an order was published on May 14, 1948, 
limiting the movement of Bahama pound 
notes into and out of the colony to £5 
per person. As this order came at the 
end of the tourist season it probably has 
not represented too effective a curb in- 
asmuch as the movement in Bahama 
currency has been through visitors to the 
colony buying the notes at a discount 
abroad and importing them for spending 
purposes. 

On May 6, 1948, the Controller of Ex- 
change announced that during April 
1948 expenditures of United States dol- 
lars amounted to $1,207,000 and receipts 
totaled $929,000, leaving a deficit of 
$278,000. Expenditures of Canadian 
dollars amounted to $379,000 and re- 
ceipts, $67,000, resulting in a deficit of 
$312,000. 
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It has become clear to almost every- 
one that the colony is not living on its 
dollar income. Recently a very strong 
movement to “Buy British” was started, 
but this encountered reservations from 
those who feared that under the current 
situation British suppliers might raise 
prices too high. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSE ESSENTIAL BEFORE 
SHIPMENT OF GOODS 


The United States Embassy at Brussels ad- 
vises that American exporters of goods to 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
should have assurance from their Belgian 
agent that the necessary import license has 
been issued, before shipping the goods from 
the United States, according to an airgram 
of June 3, 1948. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH THE 
UNITED KINGDOM SIGNED 


A Trade and Payments Agreement be- 
tween the Governments of Brazil and the 
United Kingdom, providing for reciprocal 
purchases, was signed at Rio de Janeiro on 
May 21, 1948, according to a report of June 
1, 1948, from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The basic principle of the Agreement is 
stated to be the maintenance of a reason- 
able degree of equilibrium in the current 
movement of sterling payments in both di- 
rections between the countries, at the high- 
est possible level. It is therefore agreed 
that, subject to this principle, it would be 
to the advantage of both countries to en- 
courage commercial and financial transac- 
tions to the greatest possible extent, and it 
is, in particular, agreed that a program pro- 
viding for the highest level of trade con- 
sistent with the prospective sterling ex- 
change position of Brazil would be a valuable 
contribution to the prosperity of both coun- 
tries and to the economic well-being of the 
world at large. The agreement anticipates 
Brazilian imports valued at approximately 
£37,000,000 from the United Kingdom, and 
exports from Brazil to the United Kingdom 
valued at £31,000,000. 


TRADE-AGREEMENT SECTION 


Under the terms of the agreement, Brazil 
promises to facilitate to the greatest extent 
possible the supply, in 1948, to the United 
Kingdom of the products in the quantity or 
value indicated in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Product Quantity and Value 
Carcass meat, offal, andin- | £1,000,000, 
dustrialized meat 
Rice 75,000 tons subject to alloca 


tion by the International 
Emergency Food Coun 
cil 
lextile materials, total £12,850,000 
Raw cotton tons 60,000 
Cotton linters do 15,000 
Cotton waste do 3,000 
Industrial alcohol 15,000,000 liters subject to 
petroleum supplies in 
Brazil 


In order to maintain a market in the 
United Kingdom for certain of its products, 


Brazil requested that the items listed in 
table 2 be included in the schedule, and the 
representatives of the United Kingdom have 
undertaken to assure the granting of import 
licenses for them up to the values shown. 
They agreed further that the existing regu- 
lations permitting the importation of yerba 
maté would be maintained during 1948. 


TABLE 2 


Product Value 
Oranges £750, 000 
Brazil nuts 200, 000 
Coffee 1, 400, 000 
Sugar, sugar products, total 11, 500, 000 


Sugar 1, 000, 000 


Includes industrial alcohol, listed in table 1. 


Other products to be exported under the 
agreement to the United Kingdom by Brazil 
are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Product Quantity Value 


Raw materials of animal 


origin, total £3, 660, 000 
Glue and gluestock __ tons 1, 320 
Hair do 160 
Hides do 22, 500 
Miscellaneous skins do 360 
Timber, total 890, 000 
Softwood standards 12, 000 
(23,760,000 
hd. ft 
Hard wood cu. ft 300, 000 
Other raw materials of vege- 
table origin, total 23, 310, 000 
Balata tons 650 
Vegetable waxes do 1, 600 
Castor seed do 25, 000 
Oiticica oil__- ho 1, 700 
Ipecacuanha do aA . * 
Fibers, chiefly piassava 200, 000 
Menthol tons 50 
Raw materials of mineral 
origin, total 620, 000 
Mica tons 120 
Diamonds 500, “00 
Vegetable oils, essential oils, 
total 920, 000 
Cottonseed oil tons 4, 000 
Sassafras pounds 150, 000 
Bois de rose oil do 20, 000 
Peppermint arvensis 4 
do 200, 000 
Other foodstuffs of vegetable 
origin 5 6, 250, 000 
Cocoa _.tons 2, 380 


' Equivalent to 1,980,000 cu. ft. 
2 Includes Brazil nuts, listed in table 2. 
Subject to allocation by the International Emergency 
Food Council. 
4 Used to produce menthol. 
5 Includes rice, listed in table 1, and coffee and oranges 
listed in table 2. 


Norte: In the case of rice and cotton, shipments will be 
distributed as evenly as possible throughout the re- 
mainder of 1948 

Estimates in tables 1, 2, and 3 are based on the best 
information available to the Brazilian Delegation in 
March 1948, and are subject to revision in the light of 
further information. 

It is understood that in all cases the amounts specified 
are conditioned on agreement between buyer and seller 
on quality and price. 

The commodities and quantities listed in both schedules 
are not necessarily exhaustive and may be supplemented 
during 1948, as may be determined when convenient. 


The United Kingdom agrees to facilitate 
to the greatest extent possible, compatible 
with its laws, the supply to Brazil in 1948 
of the commodities shown in table 4 in the 
quantity or value indicated: 


TABLE 4 
Product Quantity Value 


Petroleum and petroleum prod- 


ucts . £7, 000, 000 
Coal tons 500, 000 1, 875, 000 
Tin do 11, 000 
Tinplate do 3, 000 
Caustic soda do 17, 000 
Soda ash do 20, 000 
Cement do 100, 000 


! Subject to allocation by Combined Tin Committee. 
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In response to the desire expressed by the 
United Kingdom representatives for a mar- 
ket in Brazil for goods of all kinds, including 
consumer goods, the Brazilian representa- 
tives agreed to facilitate the entry of a wide 
range of such goods from the United King- 
dom, up to the maximum limit of sterling ex- 
change at Brazil’s disposal, taking into ac- 
count all current financial transactions in 
both directions. The commodities listed 
in table 5, therefore, are included in the 
schedule. 


TABLE 5 


Quan- Vv 


Product tity 


alue 


Pottery, glass, abrasives (includ- 
ing fireclay), total £1, 000, 000 


Abrasives 4. 000 
Iron, steel, and manufactures 
thereof, total 1, 100, 000 
Wire, plain and barbed tons 350 
Steel cordage do 20) 
Steel tubes do 1, 000 
Wagon and tram building 
material 100, 000 
Nonferrous metals, and manufac- 
tures thereof 1, 000, 000 
Chemicals, drugs, dyestuffs, total 2 1, 700, 000 
Dyes = 15 
Metallic pigments do 10 
Cotton thread for sewing and em- 
broidery 500, 000 
Woolen yarn, tissues 1, 250, 000 
Linen yarn, linen tissues, and 
other textiles 1, 800, O00 
Agricultural machinery, imple- 
ments 750, 000 
Electrical machinery and equip- 
ment, principally industrial 1, 250, 000 
Machinery, general, total 6, 000, 000 
Textile machinery 2. 500, OO) 
Locomotives, Wagons, ships, alr- 
craft, vehicles, and parts 9, 000, 000 
Food, beverages 600, 000 
Cutlery, hardware, implements 750, OOO) 
Paper and cardboard 450, 000 
Miscellaneous 1, 100, 000 


os 


Includes cement, listed in table 4. 
? Includes caustic soda and soda ash, listed in table 4 


Note.—Jute (£3,000,000) and other purchases from 
the rest of the sterling area are not included in tables 4 


and 5. 

Estimates in tables 4 and 5 are based on the best in 
formation available to the United Kingdom Delegation 
in March 1948, and are subject to revision in the light of 
further information. 

[t is understood that in all cases the amounts specified 
are conditioned on agreement between buyer and seller 
on quality and price. 

The commodities and quantities listed in both sched- 
ules are not necessarily exhaustive and may be supple- 
mented during 1948, as may be determined when con- 
venient. 


It was agreed that the Governments of 
Brazil and the United Kingdom should grant 
the necessary licenses for the exports and 
imports in question, in accordance with the 
basic principle of reasonable equilibrium in 
the current movement of sterling payments 
and with the other provisions of the present 
Agreement. The representatives of both 
countries agreed, further, that any questions 
arising from the carrying out of this Trade 
Agreement should be raised through diplo- 
matic channels. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SECTION 


The Payments Agreement is divided into 
two sections, the first dealing with current 
payments between Brazil and the Scheduled 
Territories and the second with the accumu- 
lated sterling balances already standing to 
the credit of the Bank of Brazil. 

For the purpose of arranging the liquida- 
tion through sterling of all current transac- 
tions between the Scheduled Territories and 
Brazil and for payments to residents outside 
these areas to the extent that may be agreed 
upon between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Brazil, the Bank of Brazil is to 
Maintain No. 1 Accounts, known as Brazilian 
Accounts, with the Bank of England and with 
such other banks in the United Kingdom as 
may be desired. Efforts will be made by the 
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two Governments to enable residents of 
countries Outside the Scheduled Territories 
and Brazil to use available sterling to make 
current payments to residents of Brazil and 
to use available cruzeiros to make current 
payments to residents of the Scheduled Ter- 
ritories. The Bank of Brazil is to purchase, 
when required, sterling transferred to the 
credit of any Brazilian Account against dis- 
bursement of the cruzeiro equivalent, and 
is to sell to residents of Brazil such sterling 
at its disposal as may be required for any 
payments which residents of Brazil are per- 
mitted by Brazilian exchange control regu- 
lations to make to residents of the Scheduled 
Territories. 

A revaluation guaranty, in terms to be 
agreed between the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Brazil, shall apply to balances out- 
standing to the credit of the Brazilian Ac- 
counts and to the net forward position of the 
Bank of Brazil. The guaranty, effective on 
the date of the signature of the Agreement 
(May 21), shall be applicable to balances 
held from time to time in the ensuing 12 
months and to any balances outstanding at 
the end of the 12-month period, until they 
have been utilized 

The expression, “Scheduled Territories,” 
has the meaning assigned from time to time 
under the British Exchange Control Act of 
1947. The United States Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro reports that, according to respon- 
sible officers of the Bank of Brazil, the pres- 
ent list of Scheduled Territories is as fol- 
lows: Aden, Ascension Island, Australia, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Solomon Islands and 
other British Pacific Islands, Brunei, Burma, 
Ceylon, Channel Islands, Cyprus, Eire, Falk- 
land Islands, Faroe Islands, Fiji, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Honduras, Hong Kong, 
Iceland, India, Iraq, Kenya, Malayan Union, 
Malta, Mauritius, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
North Borneo, Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, St. Helena, Sara- 
wak, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Colony of 
Singapore, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Union of South Africa including Southwest 
Africa, United Kingdom, British West In- 
dies, and Zanzibar Protectorate. 

The Section of the Payments Agreement 
having to do with current payments is sub- 
ject to review and adjustments after mutual 
consultation. It became effective on the date 
of the signature of the agreement and will 
continue in force subject to the right of 
termination by either of the contracting par- 
ties upon 2 months’ written notice 

The sum of the accumulated sterling bal- 
ances standing to the credit of the Bank 
of Brazil is stated in the Agreement to have 
been established at £61,500,000 on March 31 
1947, and to amount to £50,000,000 on May 
21. These balances have been credited to 
“A”’ Accounts of the Bank of Brazil with the 
Bank of England and with other banks in 
the United Kingdom. Balances on the “A” 
Accounts will earn interest at the rate of 
one-half of 1 percent per annum. The Bank 
of Brazil is authorized to transter to the No 
1, or Brazilian Accounts, an amount up to 
a total of £10,000,000, of which £6,000,000 
is transferable in four equal annual install- 
ments; the first installment of £1,500,000 
was transferred on June 4, 1947. The bal- 
ance of £4,000,000 will be available for trans- 
fer up to December 31, 1949, in accordance 
with arrangements to be agreed between the 
two Governments. There may also be trans- 
ferred from the “A” accounts to the No. 1 
Accounts any amounts required for: 


(1) The repatriation of brazilian 
sterling loans (federal, state, or munic- 
ipal), whether in the form of special 
purchases or in repayment of specific 
sterling issues; 

(2) The total payments in respect of 
the taking over by the Brazilian Gov- 


ernment of the Sao Paulo Railway Co., 
Ltd. 

(3) Payments in respect of such other 
British-owned railways or utility com. 
panies operated in Brazil as the Brazilian 
Government may decide to purchase by 
agreement with the entities concerned, 
or to take over under the terms of re. 
spective contracts. 

(4) The settlement of amounts the 
Brazilian Government or the Brazilian 
courts may determine to be due to per- 
sons or companies resident in tne Uniteq 
Kingdom in respect of claims presented 
by April 1, 1947. 

(5) The purchase of buildings for the 
Brazilian Embassy and Chancellery, up 
to a maximum of £250,000 

The Section of the Payments Agreement 
which has to do with the accumulated ster- 
ling balances became effective on the date of 
the signature of the agreement and continues 
in effect until April 1, 1951, but it has effect 
as if it had come into force on May 27, 1947. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
EXPORT OF GOLD PROHIBITED 


The Government of Burma has prohibited 
the export of gold in the form of coin, sheets, 
bullion, or ingots, whether refined or not 
Bona-fide personal jewelry, including jewelry 
made mainly or wholly of gold, but exclud- 
ing unset precious or semiprecious stones 
may be exported by any person at any one 
time without license authorization, up to 
250 rupees in value. Exports in excess of this 
limit require special permission of the Con- 
troller of Foreign Exchange. The Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act of 1947 sets a maxi- 
mum value of 3,300 rupees for precious or 
semiprecious stones or jewelry, other than 
articles made wholly or mainly of gold, which 
any person may take out of Burma at any 
one time; but any person not ordinarily 
resident in Burma, who is returning from 
Burma to his own country, may take out with 
him any precious or semiprecious stones or 
jewelry which he brought into Burma, if he 
proves to the satisfaction of the Controller 
of Foreign Exchange that he did, in fact 
bring these articles into the country 


UNUSED ImporT LICENSES NOT REVALIDATED 


According to the secretary of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, the Ministry of Sup- 
ply and Commerce of the Government of 
Burma will not revalidate unused import li- 
censes originally issued for the period Janu- 
ary—June 1948, or unused portions of these 
licenses, for the July—December period. Im- 
porters desiring such revalidation are re- 
quired to submit a new application which 
will be reconsidered in the light of any 
changes in import-control _ policy The 
Burmese customs will permit importation of 
January-June licensed goods after July 1, 
1948, if evidence can be supplied proving 
that the goods had cleared the original port 
before June 30 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FEE COLLECTED FOR LATE PAYMENT OF 
IMPORT DUTY AND COMMODITY TAX 


In accordance with Customs Notification 
No. 210, the penalty fee collected for late 
payment of import duty (including sur- 
taxes) and/or Commodity Tax is now col- 
lected within 8 days after issuance of the 
duty and/or tax memo, as reported by the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai. 
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This late fee is to be collected at a daily rate 
of 1% percent of the import duty (including 
surtaxes) and/or Commodity Tax for the first 
30 days and is to be increased to 3 percent 
per day thereafter. The above modifications 
became effective on June 14, 1948. 

| Foreign Commerce Weekly for April 10, 
1948 (page 14) and February 7, 1948 (page 12) 
carried announcements of these taxes.| 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS ON SPECIFIED ITEMS 
WITHHELD BY CHINA UNDER GENEVA 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


The Chinese Government announced, 
through Shanghai Customs Notification No. 
209, dated June 11, 1948, that several tariff 
concessions granted by the Republic of China 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluded at Geneva, October 30, 1947, 
are being temporarily withheld.'’ The Proto- 
col of Provisional Application of the above 
Agreement was signed on behalf of China on 
April 21, 1948, putting into effect the provi- 
sions of the Agreement, including the con- 
cessions, On May 21, 1948. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 1948, page 20.) 

Because certain items included in the 
Schedule of the Agreement were concessions 
originally negotiated with countries that have 
not yet signed the Protocol of Provisional 
Application of this Agreement, concessions 
to all countries regarding these items are to 
be withheld temporarily. According to the 
Customs Notification referred to above, the 
following items (identified by the Chinese 
tariff and code number) are those which are 
temporarily withheld: 


China's tariff 


and code 
number Deser ptton of Products 
106/00 Hessian Cloth 
107/00 Hemp Bags and Hessian Bags, New 
Wool, Sheep's, Goats’ and Camels’ (in 
cluding Carded or Combed 
Ex 112/20 Goats’ (Greasy or Scoured 
Ex 240/20 Cobalt, Tantale, Cadmium, Ferrosilicon, 
and Ferrochrome (concession withheld 
Ferrosilicon and Ferrochrome only 
09/10 Cocoa Beans 
sLN/11 Cotfee Beans, Raw 
326)/00 Oil, Cod-Liver (including Oil, Fish 
Liver, Liquid, Medicinal 
Ex 391/00 seeds, Grass and Clover 
402/10 Lactose (Milk Sugar 
Medicines, Drugs and Medicinal Sub 
stances, Compounds and Preparations 
n.o. p.f 
Ex 481/70 Capsulated Fish-Liver Oils 
SLL/1S Wattle Extract 
517/32 Wattle Bark 
7/10-2 = =Shellac and Button Lac 
aS9/00) Wax, Paraffir 
Ex MAL/11 Essential Oils, Natural, of Citronella; 
Niaouli Gomenol); Ylang-Y lang; 
Lemon-grass; Vetiver; Rose Geranium; 
CGiardenia, Clove Rosewood; Orange 
Lemon ind= Lavender concession 
withheld on Citronella Oil only 
Ex 41/32 Hardened Fat of Whale Oil 
Ex 558/10 Paper, ‘Tissue, free of Mechanical Wood 
Pulp (excluding Copying and Manifold 
Paper 
W2/11-22 Hides 
Ex 593/10 Coir, Fiber and Yarn, 
54340 ( r Ma 
Ex 626/00) Plumba 
H28 10-0 Animals, Li 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 
New DECREE AFFECTING EXCHANGE 
CONTROL PROMULGATED 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the publication in the Diario Oficial 





‘The complete list of concessions granted 
by the Republic of China was recently pub- 
lished in the Reports on Geneva Tariff Con- 
cessions (Supplement to International Ref- 
erence Service), Report No. 10, May 1948 
Copies may be obtained through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost 
of 10 cents each 


July 10, 1948 





of A frica. 


since 1935. 





T. E. Lyons To Study New Port at Monrovia, Liberia 


Thomas E. Lyons, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board in the Department of Commerce, departs this 
week for Monrovia, Liberia, where he is to undertake a survey of the American-constructed 
port which is soon to be opened and which will be the first free port on the West Coast 


Mr. Lyons is a well-known authority on free ports and foreign-trade zones, having 
served as adviser on the subject to the Government of Panama. He has lectured 
throughout the United States, Canada, and several South American countries on free 
ports, and studied free-port systems in 14 European nations. He is also the author 
of numerous bulletins and reports on shipping and tree ports. 

In 1943 lend-lease funds were made available for the construction of a modern port and 
port works at Monrovia. Under the terms of the agreement providing for the construction 
of the port, the Government of Liberia agreed that upon its completion it should be 
operated as a free port. It is expected that this port will attract an increasingly large 
amount of traffic to Liberia en route to the now-scarcely-accessible hinterlands of the 
British and French colonies bordering Liberia. 
greatly facilitate the movement of goods between Liberia and other West African ports. 
Mr. Lyons will assist in organizing the free port along established technical lines. 

Mr. Lyons, who was born in Staunton, Va., is a graduate of National University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he received an LL.B. degree. A member of the District of Columbia 
bar, he has been with the U. S. Shipping Board and the Department of Commerce since 
. 5. Army in 1918. Among the positions he 
has held in the Department of Commerce are Business Specialist in the Transportation 
Division of the Office of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and Chief of the Transporta- 
tion Division. He has been Executive Secretary of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 


1919, following his discharge from the U 


It is also anticipated that this port will 








of June 10, 1948, of Colombian decree No. 
1949. 

An unofficial translation is given below of 
the pertinent articles of this decree. 


DECREE No. 1949 


Article 1.—All foreign exchange or drafts 
representing foreign exchange must be ex- 
changed in the Bank of the Republic for 
titles representing this foreign money when: 

(a) It arises from exports of coffee, 
bananas, hides, silver, platinum, jewelry 
or other articles made from or gold or 
platinum, precious stones, cattle, meat, 
textiles, and products of national manu- 
facture which utilize foreign raw mate- 
rials. (These exports will be subject to 
the conditions and exemptions which 
the Government will specify.) 

(b) It is destined for use in the petro- 
leum industry. 

(c) It is destined to pay for insured 
damages 

(d) It arises from income on Colom- 
bian capital invested abroad. 

(e) It arises from the importation of 
foreign capital whose owners will use 
this capital and its dividends in the fu- 
ture in accordance with regulations 
which the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports and Exports will establish. 
(Reference is made to Article 8 which 
reserves the right to export at the official 
rate of exchange.) 


Article 2.—Foreign exchange or drafts 
representing it, which originates from sources 
distinct from those enumerated in the fore- 
going article, must be exchanged at the Bank 
of the Republic or in authorized banks for 
Certificates of Exchange which will be freely 
negotiable but which will be limited in valid- 
ity, according to the provisions established 
in the following articles: 

Article 3-—-The Certificates of Exchange 
can be negotiated freely under the conditions 
and terms which the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports will publish. 

The Certificates of Exchange will have a 
validity of not more than 6 months from the 
date of issuance. Upon the expiration of this 
period the certificates will be convertible for 
legal tender at the rate of exchange fixed by 
the Bank of the Republic on the date of 
expiration 


Article 4—In order to use the exchange 
represented by the Certificate of Exchange, 
a license from the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports will be required. 

Article 5—Before issuing the Certificates of 
Exchange, the Bank of the Republic or the 
authorized banks will require the interested 
party to fill in a special form in triplicate, 
stating the origin of the exchange. The form 
must be signed in triplicate by the party 
soliciting permission to,use the exchange. 

The original of this form of evidence should 
be sent, together with a report of the certifi- 
cates issued, to the Prefect of the Exchange 
Control, the duplicate with a copy of the 
report to the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports and Exports, and the triplicate to 
be kept in the files of the respective bank, as 
proof of having complied with this regula- 
tion. 

Article 6.—Articles of national production, 
agricultural, mineral or manufactured, dis- 
tinct from those mentioned in paragraph (a) 
of Article 1 can be exported through licenses 
issued by the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports and Exports, with a stamp of ap- 
proval from the Minister of Commerce and 
Industries. 

The Minister of Commerce and Industries 
can authorize by means of a resolution the 
general exportation of those articles which 
are not scarce in the country, or in the re- 
gion where they are produced. At the same 
time he can authorize the issuance of licenses 
referred to in this article, with previous con- 
tractual agreement with the interested 
parties. 

Article 7—-The Government will be able, 
when it considers it necessary, to fix remu- 
nerative prices for domestic agricultural 
products and raw materials for use by Co- 
lombian industry in order to increase pro- 
duction to fill the needs of national con- 
sumption. To obtain this increase, the Gov- 
ernment can fix quotas of obligatory con- 
sumption for domestic raw materials. 

Article 8—The importation of new cap- 
ital for investment in industries of benefit to 
national economy, in accordance with the 
classification which the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries will make with the 
regulations of the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports, can be effected 
in the following ways: 











(1) Nationalization of the capital by sell- 
ing the respective exchange to the Bank of 
the Republic at the official rate of exchange. 
In this case the exportation of the same cap- 
ital, as well as its income, can be made with 
exchange sold by the Bank of the Republic 
at the official rate of exchange. 

(2) Nationalization of this capital by 
means of “Certificates of Exchange” in which 
case the exportation of the same capital and 
its income can be made with exchange from 
the free market. 

Article 9.—For infractions of the regula- 
tions on exchange control, importing and ex- 
porting fines will be imposed up to a total 
equal to 300 percent of the value of the 
infraction. 

Article 10—The Prefect of Exchange Con- 
trol will accept the word of the police re- 
garding infractions which are valued at no 
more than 10,000 pesos. (The peso is equiva- 
lent to approximately U.S.¢0.57 at the official 
rate.) 

Regarding other infractions, the Prefect of 
Exchange Control will announce by resolu- 
tion approved by the Minister of Finance, the 
procedure which should be observed, fol- 
lowing if possible, the norms of the Code of 
Penal Procedure. 

Article 11—From now on the certificates 
of gold referred to in Law 61 of 1947 will be 
called “Certificates of Exchange’ and will 
be subject to the same rules established in 
the foregoing articles, and their use will be 
the same as that noted in this decree. 

Article 12.—Decree 2097 of 1946 is sus- 
pended as well as all other dispositions con- 
trary to this decree. 

Article 13.—This decree becomes effective 
from its expedition (publication in the 
Diario Oficial, June 10, 1948). 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated June 23, 1948) 


Although business in general was oper- 
ating normally, the politico-economic 
scene was of first interest to all business- 
men during the period under review 
(May 22 through June 23). 

On June 21, a decree was issued requir- 
ing payment of a 10-percent capital tax 
on all private net capital holdings of 
50,000 colones (US$8,818.35) and over. 
Also, on this date the Government, by 
decree, took over control of the private 
banks of the country, namely the Banco 
de Costa Rica, Banco Anglo-Costarri- 
cense, and the Banco Credito Agricola de 
Cartago, and stated that the form and 
conditions of payment to be made to the 
stockholders of these banks would be 
announced in a later decree. 

The President of the provisional Gov- 
ernment announced that the funds pro- 
vided by the capital tax would be used 
for repairing war damage, for improving 
and building highways and bridges, for 
building and repairing schools and other 
public buildings, for renovation and im- 
provement of the national railroad (Pa- 
cific Railroad). and for various other 
national needs. 

Other subjects which he indicated were 
being studied by the provisional Govern- 
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ment were nationalization of electric 
energy, possibilities for petroleum de- 
velopment in the country, a cement fac- 
tory, a milk-canning and _ processing 
plant, and the regulation and develop- 
ment of the fishing industry. 

At this writing, it is too early to judge 
the effect of the above decrees on com- 
merce and industry within the country, 
but on June 23 there were no signs of 
panic, and bank withdrawals had not 
been unusually large. 

Although the Government has indi- 
cated and emphasized many times that 
it desires all intervened firms to do busi- 
ness as usual and has requested the pub- 
lic not to boycott these firms, it has not 
been completely successful in its desires. 
Intervened firms are reported to have 
been reluctant to order new stocks and 
have been slow in obtaining the release 
of orders on hand which are in the cus- 
toms warehouses. However, no reports 
have been received of the bankruptcy or 
closure of any intervened business. 

Currency circulation on June 15 was 
reported to be 100223,800 colones, which 
is a substantial reduction from the April 
23 figure of 126,165,000 colones. This 
reduction has been accomplished chiefly 
through the retirement of currency 
which was issued on the basis of re-dis- 
counted commercial paper, much of 
which matured during April when the 
banks were closed. It was expected that 
the rate of reduction of currency in cir- 
culation will be much slower during July. 

The Exchange Control Board allotted 
$5,000,000 ‘five million dollars) for the 
month of June, and it is believed that 
the backlog of pending applications was 
being rapidly reduced. The number of 
new applications for dollar exchange 
which have been received by the Ex- 
change Control Board since the end 
of the revolution was relatively small in 
comparison with the average number of 
applications received during a similar 
period prior to the revolution. 

Free (street) exchange quotations 
dropped off rather sharply during the 
period May 21-28, from 6.20 colones buy- 
ing and 6.30 colones selling, to 5.90 co- 
lones buying and 6.05 colones selling. 
The market rose slightly in early June, 
but on June 21 the rate was 6 colones 
buying and 6.10 colones seling. Activity 
in the street market was generally very 
slow during the past 30-day period. 

The general wholesale price index 
(1936=100) of the National Bank of 
Costa Rica declined slightly during May, 
the index for April having been 242.98 as 
compared with 242.46 for May. The con- 
sumer price index (1936=100) compiled 
by the same agency dropped from 227.36 
in April to 225.73 in May. 

The Government gave notice on several 
occasions of its intention to reduce prices 
on the basic food items of the country, 
and as a first step announced that the 


import duties and other taxes on flour, 
amounting to $0.1805 centimos per kilo. 
gram, would be abolished. It is believeg 
that sugar prices also will soon be low- 
ered, especially in view of the apparent 
difficulty the Government is having in 
marketing a surplus of 100,000 quintals 
at a price lower than the domestic mar- 
ket price. 

The Agricultural Section of the Na- 
tional Bank was seeking to purchase for 
importation 50,000 quintals of rice be. 
cause of a shortage in domestic produc- 
tion. This rice was to be sold through 
the warehouses of the National Bank at 
fixed minimum prices. 

Cacao prices have risen recently from 
30-32 colones per quintal to 40 colones, 
Cacao has again become an important 
export from Costa Rica as the result of 
nearly 500 percent increase in price dur- 
ing the past year. 

This vear the rainy season opened with 
unusually heavy down-pours which con- 
tinued rather steadily, but no damage 
had been done to the new coffee crop. 

Shipping at both Puntarenas and Port 
Limon is completely normal except for a 
still troublesome congestion in the cus- 
toms warehouse at the latter port. This 
situation is steadily improving, however, 
and ships now calling at Port Limon are 
able to unload all cargo consigned to this 
port. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REQUIRED ON 
CONSULAR INVOICES COVERING TEXTILES 


The Cuban Government, on May 22, 1948, 
issued instructions to its consular officers 
specifying that, in addition to all data form- 
erly required an consular invoices covering 
imports of textiles, the following must be ex- 
pressed: (a) Whether they are dyed a single 
color on the bolt, (b) whether they contain 
Stripes, squares, or any design due to the 
different affinity of the dye of the threads 
used in the manufacture when dyed a single 
color, and (c) whether in their make-up they 
have threads that were previously dyed, added 
on the loom forming stripes, squares, or 
designs 


ARTICLES IMPORTED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND 
INSTALLATION OF HOTELS: FIVE-YEAR 
EXEMPTIONS FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES AND 
TAXES 


Cuban Decree No. 1798 of May 25, 1948, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial dated May 
29, 1948, and effective as of the date of pub- 
lication, suspends for 5 years the collection 
of customs duties, consular fees, and other 
taxes payable on the importation of ma- 
terials, apparatus, equipment, and furnish- 
ings which are not manufactured in Cuba 
and are destined exclusively for the con- 
struction and installation of hotels. The new 
legislation also suspends for a period of 5 
years the collection of miscellaneous taxes 
from persons or entities constructing hotels 
in the Provincial capitals A 10-year sus- 
pension from such taxes is provided when 
hotels are constructed in other parts of the 
country. To receive the benefits of this de- 
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cree, the approval of the Minister of the 
Treasury must be obtained. 


‘a Gam 
Cyprus 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copra, OTHER EDIBLE OILSEEDS, AND NUTS 
Mabe DUTY-FREE 


Copra, other edible oilseeds, and nuts used 
for extracting and refining edible oils have 
been exempted from payment of all import 
duties in the colony of Cyprus, by an Order 
in Council, published in the Cyprus Gazette 
supplement of April 15, 1948. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TAX ON SuGAR BaGs CANCELED 


Decree No. 51 of May 27, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of May 29, 1948, exempted 
foreign-made bags from the existing tax of 
$0.10 on such bags, when used for exportation 
of Salvadoran sugar. The tax, designed to 
protect the local henequen-bag industry, is 
applicable to all bags of foreign manufacture 
measuring up to 21’ x 37’’ when reexported 
from El Salvador, except those used as con- 
tainers for domestic products shipped to 
Honduras 

This action is in line with Executive Decree 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decémber 
16, 1917, which, in order to compensate ex- 
porters to some extent for the drop in sugar 
prices, canceled the tax on all external ship- 
ments of crude or refined sugar made on or 
after the effective date of the decree 


CORN AND BEANS: TEMPORARY EXEMPTION 
FROM Duty 


By special unnumbered decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 10, 1948, corn and 
beans may be imported into El Salvador free 
of duty for a period of 3 months 


Ethiopia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAaRCEL-POsT PACKAGES: DISPATCH NOTE 
(ForM 2972) DISCONTINUED 


The use of the dispatch note (Form 2972) 
on parcel-post packages for Ethiopia has been 
discontinued, according to a notice published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) June 24, 
1948 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTS UNDER 
AMERICAN AID PROGRAM FINANCED 
THROUGH AMERICAN BANKS 


Formalities to be observed by importers 
and their approved intermediaries in France 
In cases where dollar financing under the 
European Recovery Plan is assured by an 
American bank were prescribed by Notice 
No. 328 of the French Exchange Office, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of June 
1, 1948 

The text (in translation) of the notice, 
Which is addressed to importers from the 
dollar zone who are holders of licenses 
stamped “P. R. EB,” follows: 


July 10, 1948 


79426748 3 


Notice No. 325 of the French Exchange Of- 
fice published in the French Journal Officiel 
of May 19, 1948, prescribed in detail the 
formalities to be complied with by importers 
and approved intermediaries in cases where 
the import licenses pertaining to products 
included in American aid programs (Marshall 
Plan) authorize the purchase of foreign ex- 
change from the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
or on the free market. 

It was stated that subsequent notices 
would establish the procedure to be followed 
in cases where the licenses should not au- 
thorize the purchase of foreign exchange be- 
cause dollar financing of the importation 
would be assured by the American Govern- 
ment, by American banks or by the foreign 
suppliers. 

The purpose of the present notice is to 
prescribe in detail the formalities to be com- 
plied with by importers and their approved 
intermediaries in cases where dollar financ- 
ing is assured by an American bank. 

The conditions of intervention of American 
banks have been defined by the Government 
of the United States. Upon the request of 
French services in the United States, the 
American Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion charges an American bank known as the 
designated bank (banque assignataire) with 
the financing of a determined transaction, 
and commits itself, by a letter of commit- 
ment addressed to this bank to reimburse it 
(the bank) for the total amount of its pay- 
ments. This reimbursement is obtained by 
the designated bank when the latter has pre- 
sented to the American Administration justi- 
fications proper to the transaction. 

Formalities to be fulfilled by importers 
and approved intermediaries are as follows: 

1. The importer who files an application 
for import license, the financing of which 
must be assured in dollars by an American 
bank, must present to the French Exchange 
Office, in six copies commitment form (for- 
mule d’engagement), made out on stamped 
paper and conforming to form 2-01, at- 
tached to this notice, underwritten by him- 
self and by an approved bank with which the 
importation must be domiciled. 

Instructions are given by the French Ex- 
change Office to approved intermediaries es- 
tablishing the conditions in which they may 
guarantee importers’ commitments, 

Contrary to the notice to importers of 
November 23, 1947, freight charges on im- 
ported goods will be payable at departure if 
they must be paid in dollars under terms of 
international agreements or of private con- 
tracts. 

In this case, the total amount of foreign 
exchange corresponding to the payment of 
freight must be mentioned on a license form 
separate from that utilized for tne cost of 





Luxembourg Signs German 
Enemy Assets Agreement 


The Department of State announced 
June 25 that Luxembourg signed on 
June 4, 1948, the “Agreement Relating 
to the Resolution of Conflicting Claims 
to German Enemy Assets.” 

Luxembourg is the fifth country to 
sign—-Canada, the Netherlands, and the 
United States having signed the Agree- 
ment on December 5, 1947, and Belgium 
on January 5, 1948. The Agreement re- 
mains open for signature by the Govern- 
ments of the 13 other countries which 
are members of the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tion Agency. The Agreement does not 
become binding on the United States 
until it has been approved by the 
Congress. 











the merchandise, accompanied by a sepa- 
rate commitment form 2-01. This applica- 
tion must be presented to the French Ex- 
change Office only when the conditions of 
transportation of the merchandise shall be 
known; 

2. When the French Exchange Office issues 
a license to an importer, either for mer- 
chandise or for freight, financed by an Amer- 
ican bank, it must place on this license a 
stamp “P. R. E.—B” in the following form: 


P. R. E.—B No 


Saas eee as lS 


Merchandise. Freight. 
Code No. of the 


suppliet.......... = al eee 
No. of assistance 

PONS Gaba cease Sadaaned axa es neath 
No. of letter of 

commitment ___- 


Name of the Amer- 
ican designated 
bank__ 


The French Exchange Office must send the 
importer, at the same time that it issues 
the license, either for merchandise or for 
freight, four copies of form “P. R. E.—B” 
conforming to form 2-02. 

The first number of the stamp placed on 
the license will be the same as that of the 
form. It will have been placed on both 
(the license and form 2-02) by the Credit 
National, which will place its stamp on all 
four copies of the form. These formalities 
will be carried out by the Credit National 
only if this agency feels that the commit- 
ment, underwritten as prescribed in para- 
graph 1 above, is valid and sufficient; 

3. The importer must furnish, on each 
copy of form “P. R. E.—B,” the information 
for which space is reserved on the said form 
and must affix his signature thereto; 

4. With respect to merchandise, the im- 
porter must present to the approved inter- 
mediary, referred to in paragraph 1 above, 
within 2 months, at the latest, following the 
date of issuance of the license: 

(a) The import license (white copy, des- 
ignated “payment” copy); 

(b) Two photostated copies or signed du- 
plicates of the contract made with the sup- 
plier or, if there is no contract, letters, ca- 
bles, or telegrams serving in place of a con- 
tract (order certificate and purchase order, 
on the one hand, and acceptance of order, 
confirmation, notification schedule, etc., on 
the other hand); 

(c) Four copies of form “P. R. E—B” duly 
filled out. 

The approved intermediary should refuse 
to lend its assistance to any transaction for 
which the documents listed above shall not 
have been presented within the period of 2 
months prescribed above; 

5. With respect to the freight, the im- 
porter must present to the approved inter- 
mediary who is already involved for the mer- 
chandise: 

(a) The separate license issued for the 
freight (white copy known as “payment” 
copy); 

(b) The four copies of form “P. R. E—B” 
duly filled out; 

He will address the third copy of form 
“P. R. E—B,” accompanied, with respect to 
the merchandise, by photostatic copies or 
signed duplicates of the contract or of the 
documents serving in place of a contract, 
to his client in the United States at the same 
time calling the latter’s attention to the fact 
that the importation or the freight must be 
financed by the designated bank of the letter 
of commitment. 

The formalities to be fulfilled by the ap- 
proved intermediary's client in the United 
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States and by the designated bank, which 
may be, according to circumstances, distinct 
or interrelated, are specified on the back of 
the form “P. R. E.—B”; 

7. The approved intermediary must, be- 
sides, call to the attention of its client, in 
the payment orders or the instructions for 
opening of credit, that payments to foreign 
beneficiaries (suppliers, transit or other 
agents involved in the transaction) or the 
opening of credits in favor of these bene- 
ficiaries cannot be reimbursed by the desig- 
nated bank unless, on the one hand, the 
latter certifies, previous to the opening of 
credit, that the total amount of this open- 
ing of credit may be charged to the “letter 
of commitment,” and on the other hand, it 
presents to the designated bank the follow- 
ing supporting papers: 

With respect to the merchandise: 

(a) Three copies of the supplier’s invoice 
and, if the case requires it, of invoices cover- 
ing accessory costs (transportation, ware- 
housing and inspection charges, commissions 
of agents or forwarders, etc.). Two copies of 
each of these invoices must be certified by 
the supplier or the person rendering the 
service; 

(b) The certificate made out by the sup- 
plier conforming to the form provided by 
the American Administration of Economic 
Cooperation and attesting to the fact that 
the contract conforms, particularly with re- 
spect to prices, to conditions established 
by the said American Administration for the 
justification of expense reimbursable under 
title of American Aid to Europe; 

With respect to freight: 

(a) Five nonnegotiable copies of the on 
board ocean bills of lading of which three 
copies must be signed by the captain of the 
vessel or his representative; 

(b) According to the _ circumstances: 
Either three copies of the charter-party in 
case of freighting by chartering of an entire 
vessel, or, in other cases, three copies of the 
maritime freight invoices, two of which must 
be certified by the shipping company; 

(c) Any other document which the ap- 
proved intermediary's client in the United 
States knows is required by the American 


Administration for the justification of ex- 
penses reimbursable under title of American 
Aid to Europe; 

The approved intermediary must also in- 
struct its client in the United States to con- 
form, as concerns the preparation of the 
above-enumerated documents, and of form 
“P. R. E—B,” to the instructions appearing 
on the reverse side for the establishment and 
transmittal in the conditions of payment 
form 2-03 or form 2-04 in triplicate; 

8. The approved intermediary is to keep 
temporarily the fourth copy of form “P. R. 
E.—B.”’ It must note thereon payments made 
by its client in the United States and charge- 
able against the “letter of commitment,” as 
soon as it is notified of these payments by 
its client. It is to return this fourth copy to 
the Credit National, in Paris, when the last 
payment shall have been effected; 

9. In conformity with the commitment 
subscribed to in application of paragraph 1 
above, the approved intermediary must de- 
posit with the Credit National the exchange 
value in francs of these payments in the 
conditions and within the time provided for 
in this commitment. This exchange value 
is to be calculated according to exchange 
regulations, that is to say for the products 
which, under terms of notice No, 292 of the 
French Exchange Office, benefit by the official 
rate of the Exchange Stabilization Fund, on 
the basis of the official selling price of the 
dollar and, for other products, at the same 
rate up to the amotint of 50 percent of each 
payment and on the basis of the free market 
rate in the amount of 50 percent. Payments 
corresponding to freight are to be converted 
into francs, for the total amount, on the 
basis of the free-market rate 

The day to take for the determination of 
the rate of exchange is to be the following: 

(a) When, in underwriting the commit- 
ment discussed in paragraph 1, the importer 
shall not have requested the benefit of a 
guaranty of exchange from the Frencn State, 
the rate is to be, for each of the payments, 
the rate of the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
or the free-market rate on the day of pay- 
ment made in dollars to the American sup- 
plier or to the person rendering the service by 





Conferences. ) 
ratification of the three documents. 


tain special provisions relating to radio. 





Ratification of International Telecommunication Convention, Final 
Protocol, and Radio Regulations 


The President signed on June 19, 1948, the ratification by the United States of the 
International Telecommunication Convention, the Final Protocol thereto, and the Radio 
Regulations annexed thereto, which were signed at Atlantic City on October 2, 1947, 

The Convention, Final Protocol, and Radio Regulations were among the documents 
drawn up at the International Telecommunication Conference and the International Radio 
Conference in Atlantic City in 1947. The President transmitted copies of the documents to 
the Senate on February 17, 1948, with a view to obtaining the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification of the Convention, Final Protocol, and Radio Regulations. (See 
Senate Executive B, 80th Congress, 2d Session, for English texts of those three documents, 
together with the texts of the President’s message, the report of the Secretary of State to 
the President, and an excerpt from the report of the United States Delegations to the 


On June 2, 1948, the Senate approved a resolution advising and consenting to the 


The Convention contains provisions relating to telecommunication generally and cer 
It provides for the reorganization of the Inter- 
national Telecommunicatior Union in such a way as to bring it into close relationship 
with the United Nations on a footing similar to that of other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. The comprehensive Radio Regulations are designed to modernize the 
uniform international rules with respect to radio and make them more responsive to 
scientific developments and technical improvements in the field. 

Upon entry into force the Convention, with Final Protocol, and the Radio Regulations 
annexed thereto will abrogate and replace, in relations between the contracting govern- 
ments, the International Telecommunication Convention signed at Madrid on December 9, 
1932, and the Cairo revision of the General Radio Regulations signed on April 8, 1938. 

Under Article 49 of the Atlantic City Convention, it will enter into force on January 
1, 1949, between those countries, territories, or groups of territories in respect of which 
instruments of ratification or accession have been deposited by that date. 
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the approved intermediary's client in the 
United States; 

(bo) When, in underwriting the commit. 
ment discussed in paragraph 1, the importer 
shall have requested the benefit of the 
guaranty of exchange by the French Govern. 
ment, the rate is to be, for the total of the 
dollar payments pertaining to the transac. 
tion, that in effect on the day of issuance of 
the license. 

In the last case, the approved intermediary 
must pay to the Credit National, in addition 
to the total amount corresponding to the 
counter value of the dollar payments deter. 
mined as stated above, a guaranty of exchange 
premium of which the total is to be equal, 
per quarter, to 0.25 percent of this counter 
value and which is to be due for each quarter 
or fraction thereof elapsed between the da 
following the date of issuance of the license 
and up to (but not including) the date of 
Payment made to the Credit National. 

It is stipulated that the choice exercised at 
the time of subscription of the commitment 
is irrevocable; 

10. An instruction of the French Exchange 
Office will indicate to approved intermedj- 
aries the procedure to be followed for the 
settlement of bank commissions which the 
approved intermediary must pay to its client 
in the United States and which is not to be 
reimbursable under title of American Aid; 

11. In conformity with the provisions of 
notice No. 294 of the French Exchange Office, 
the importer must return to the bank of 
domicile the copy of the license issued for 
the merchandise when this copy shall have 
been restored to him by the customs, after 
signing 

Attention is called to the fact that this 
return must occur: 

Either when the license has been entirely 
utilized; 

Or, if it is not entirely utilized, when the 
importer no longer intends to import the 
balance at his disposal; 

At the latest, at the expiration of the 
period validity of the license 

The separate license issued for the freight 
must be returned to the bank of domicile 
at the same time as the license pertaining 
to the merchandise; 

12. If, for any reason a license is not uti- 
lized, the four corresponding copies of the 
form “P. R. E.-B” must be sent immediately 
to the Crédit National, in Paris, by the im- 
porter or by the approved intermediary. 

They must likewise be sent to the Crédit 
National at the expiration of 2 months be- 
ginning from the date of issuance of the 
license, the period provided for in paragraph 
4 above, in the case where the documents 
mentioned in this paragraph shall not have 
been presented before the expiration of this 
period; 

13. If, at the end of the operation, the 
Crédit National ascertains that the importer 
and the approved intermediary have ful- 
filled the obligations incurred in the commit- 
ments underwritten by them, it frees them 
from the obligation and returns the com- 
mitments to the approved intermediary. 

In the contrary case, the Crédit National 
sends the file to the Ministry of Finance 
(Office of Public Accounting) in order to col- 
lect the penalties provided for in the com- 
mitments 


Form 2-01 P. R. EB No.— 
IMPORTER’S COMMITMENT 


(The importer) mn 
undersigned, 

Declares to be fully informed of Notice No. 
328 of the French Exchange Office published 
in the Journal Officiel of June 1, 1948, page 
5253, and commits himself to follow exactly 
the provisions of this Notice 
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He expressly acknowledges himself debtor 
to the State, for the exchange value in French 
francs of the total amount of each of the 

ayments which are made to the exporter 
(or other creditor) by the approved inter- 
mediary’s client in the United States, and 
commits himself to have payment made by 
the said approved intermediary to the Crédit 
National, at Paris, acting for the account of 
the State, in the 10 days following the date 
of each of these payments, the exchange 
value being calculated according to the rules 
fixed in the above-mentioned (paragraph 9) 
Notice of the French Exchange Office. 


He acknowledges himself, besides, and 
from this moment, debtor in case of non- 
payment within the period above fixed, and 
on the ground of penalty, for an interest of 
one-thirtieth of 1 percent per day of arrears, 
calculated on the total of the unpaid amount 
and commits himself to have the payment 
made through the approved intermediary to 
the Crédit National, at Paris. This interest 
will begin to run at once and without formal 
notice, from the eleventh day following the 
date of payment to the exporter (or other 
creditor) by the approved intermediary's 
client in the United States until, but not in- 
cluding, the date of actual settlement of the 
unpaid amount 

He declares himself, expressly, to request 
the benefit of the guaranty of exchange pro- 
vided for in paragraph 9 of the notice men- 
tioned above and commits himself to have 
payment made through the approved inter- 
mediary to the Crédit National, at Paris, of 
the total amount of the premium for under- 
writing exchange calculated according to the 
rules established in this paragraph.' 


JOINT AND SEVERAL COMMITMENT OF 
APPROVED INTERMEDIARY 


(The approved intermediary) --~---- 
represented by M ei ba sss spatanacicdinal 
undersigned, duly qualified under the articles 
hereafter: 

Declares to have complete knowledge, as 
well of Notice No. 328 of the French Exchange 
Office published in the Journal Officiel of June 
1, 1948, mentioned in the preceding commit- 
ment, as of the instruction of the same Office 
to approved intermediaries. 

Commits itself, expressly, hereby, both in 
its personal name and in its character of 
guarantor and joint and several surety for 
(the importer), and waiving the benefit of 
discussion and division, to conform ex- 
plicitly to the provisions embodied in the 
instructions cited above, and particularly: 

To pay to the Crédit National, at Paris, 
acting for the account of the State, within 
the 10 days which shall follow the date of 
each payment made by its client in the United 
States to the exporter (or other creditor), 
the exchange value in French francs of the 
said payment, this exchange value being 
calculated according to the rules fixed in the 
above-mentioned notice (paragraph 9). 

Commits itself, besides, from this moment, 
under the same joint and several responsibil- 
ity, in case of nonpayment within the period 
above fixed, to pay to the Crédit National, 
at Paris, in addition to the amount of the 
principal and under the head of penalty, in- 
terest at the rate of one-thirtieth of 1 percent 
per day of arrears, calculated upon the total 
of the unpaid amount. 

This interest will begin at once and with- 
out formal notice, and run from the eleventh 
day following the date of payment to the ex- 
porter (or other creditor) by its client in the 
United States and up to (but not including) 





‘This paragraph to be omitted where the 
importer does not request guaranty of ex- 
change. 


July 10, 1948 


the date of actual payment of the unpaid 
amount. 

It commits itself to pay under the same 
joint and several responsibility, to the Crédit 
National, at Paris, the total amount of the 
premium for underwriting of exchange pro- 
vided for in paragraph 9 of the above-men- 
tioned notice calculated according to the 
rules fixed in that paragraph.? 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


French Overseas 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARCEL-POST PACKAGES: DISPATCH NOTE 
(Form 2972) DISCONTINUED FOR CERTAIN 
OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


The use of the dispatch note (Form 2972) 
on parcel-post packages for French West 
Africa, French Cameroons, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Settlements in India, 
French Somaliland, Madagascar, and New 
Caledonia has been discontinued, according 
to a notice published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of June 24, 1948. 


" ; | 
Genera 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF PARCELS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Act 
is authorized to use certain funds made 
available for the purpose, insofar as prac- 
ticable and under rules and regulations 
prescribed by him, to pay ocean freight 
charges on certain relief parcels, and, where 
practicable, to make agreements with par- 
ticipating countries to absorb terminal 
charges on such parcels, according to the 
Postmaster General's Order No. 37824 of June 
26, 1948, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) on June 29. 

Effective July 6, 1948, and until further 
notice, the present postage rates on such 
relief parcels sent by surface means will be 
reduced by 4 cents per pound for the fol- 
lowing countries only: Austria, Belgium, 
China, France, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, and the zones of Germany and Trieste 
under occupation by the United States, Great 
Britain, or France. (The zones o1 Germany 
include the United States, British, and 
French sectors of Berlin.) 

A “relief parcel” is defined as one originat- 
ing in the United States (including its ter- 
ritories and insular possessions) and con- 
signed by an individual sender to an indi- 
vidual addressee for the personal use of him- 
self or his immediate family. The items 
which may be included in these relief par- 
cels are limited to nonperishable food, 
clothing and clothes-making materials, shoes 
and shoe-making materials, mailable medi- 
cal and health supplies, and household sup- 
plies and utensils if permitted under exist- 
ing postal regulations. 

The combined total domestic retail value 
of all soap, butter and other edible fats, and 
oils included in each relief parcel must not 
exceed $5; and the combined total domestic 


* This paragraph to be omitted in case the 
importer does not request exchange under- 
writing. 


retail value of all streptomycin, quinine sul- 
fate, and quinine hydrochloride included in 
each relief package must not exceed $5. 

The maximum weight and dimensions of 
each relief parcel must conform to the regu- 
lations applicable at the time of mailing to 
parcel post for the particular country of des- 
tination. These parcels may be registered or 
insured to those countries to which such 
service is available. 

When a relief parcel is presented for mail- 
ing under these regulations the words 
“U.S. A. Gift Parcel” shall be conspicuously 
endorsed by the mailer on the address side of 
the parcel and also on the customs declara- 
tion. The use of the words “U.S. A. Gift Par- 
cel” will be a certification by the mailer that 
the provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act regulations have been met. 

Customs declaration (Form 2966), and dis- 
patch note (Form 2972) if required, must be 
attached to these relief parcels. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


BIZONAL FOREIGN-TRADE PROCEDURES PRAC- 
TICALLY UNCHANGED BY CURRENCY RE- 
FORM 


For the time being the only effect of the 
Western German currency reform on JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) regulations is 
that after June 21, 1948, the term “reichs- 
mark” is to be replaced by “Deutsche mark” 
wherever JEIA instructions or operational 
memoranda mention reichsmark, according 
to a JEIA news release of June 24, 1948. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


APPOINTMENT OF EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 
FIRMS IN THE U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF 
OCCUPATION 


Contracts concluded with foreign agents 
embodying exclusive representative rights 
in the U. S—U. K. Zones of Germany must 
be submitted to the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for approval, according to directive 
No. 16 of the JEIA, dated March 11, 1948. 

Prospects for obtaining approval of exclu- 
Sive agency contracts vary according to the 
commodity involved. They seem most fav- 
orable in the case of items requiring long 
servicing periods or a periodic supply of spare 
parts, such as machinery and vehicles, and 
doubtful in cases where the commodity of- 
fered for sale is certain to find a ready market 
because of its scarcity. In general, the JEIA 
may be expected to grant exclusive agency 
contracts in all cases where it is customary 
under the prevailing trade conditions. 

The official text of the directive contains 
provisions requiring the German bidder to 
indicate on his submitted order form the 
maximum rate of commission that he is pre- 
pared to pay his agent in the foreign country 
in questton. 

A memorandum dated June 21, 1948, dis- 
cussing the subject in more detail, is avail- 
able at all Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or at the European Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The Gold Coast customs tariff has been 
revised by a resolution and order of the Leg- 
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islative Council, published in the supple- 
ment to the Gold Coast Gazette of May 8, 
1948, and presumably effective from that 
date. 

Although the description and numerical 
listing of some tariff items were changed, 
existing import duty rates on almost all com- 
modities remain unchanged. Rates of duty 
on such products as alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco were generally increased. 

Sharp increases were made in thel sched- 
ule of export duties on cocoa, gold, manga- 
nese, and timber. 

Revised rates of import and export duties 
applying to specific commodities in the Gold 
Coast are available upon request, from the 
British Commonwealth Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Hungary 
« ~ 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Hungarian Office for Planning re- 
cently drafted a 5 months’ plan for the 
period from August 1, 1948, to December 
31, 1948, also a Five-Year Plan to begin 
January 1, 1950, after the conclusion of 
the Three-Year Economic Plan. 

The Office of Price and Material Con- 
trol was abolished. Its industrial-plan- 
ning activities were placed under the Na- 
tional Office for Planning and its price- 
control functions under the Economic 
High Council. State and municipal of- 
fices and agencies were ordered to offer 
opportunity to bid for supply of goods 
and services first to state-owned com- 
panies unless such companies could not 
supply goods and services required. Na- 
tionalized enterprises were forbidden to 
sue each other for financial claims under 
the ruling that such disputes would be 
settled by arbitration committees. The 
Economic High Council granted a loan of 
8,000,000 forints for construction and 
reconstruction of apartments and houses, 
decreeing that all buildings not recon- 
structed or in process of reconstruction 
by May 31, 1948, would be restored by 
the State which would collect future 
rents for a period long enough to cover 
expenses of reconstruction and admin- 
istration. 

The excess income tax base was raised 
from 1,000 to 1,500 forints a month. For 
families with two children the base is 
1,600, with three children, 1,800, and for 
each additional child the limit is raised 
100 forints. The tax was increased 10 
percent for taxpayers with only one de- 
pendent and 20 percent for bachelors 
over 30 years of age. 

Production reached new postwar highs 
in April for pig iron, aluminum, tractors, 
and nitrogenous fertilizer, but mineral- 
oil production fell short of the planned 
monthly schedule because of excessive 
exploitation during the war. The deficit 
of the state coal mines was reduced from 
an average of 26 forints a ton for the 
period August-December 1947 to 8 forints 
a ton in April, as a result of improved 
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administration and increased labor pro- 
ductivity. 

Passenger fares were reduced by 20 
percent as of May 1 by the Hungarian- 
Soviet Air Traffic Co. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIVE-YEAR ECONOMIC AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH POLAND 

A Five-Year Economic Agreement between 
Hungary and Poland was signed May 13, 1948 
proposing complete integration of the econ- 
omies of the two countries. Production 
and trade plans have yet to be worked out 
by technical experts 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH U. K. 


A new agreement with the United King- 
dom, signed in April 1948, doubled the 
amount of Hungarian exports during the 
next year from previous shipments under 
British-Hungarian trade agreement The 
dead line for delivery of food is August 1 
1949, and of industrial products, March 1949 
The United Kingdom agreed to facilitate 
Hungarian exports of food and agricultural 
products by making advance down payments 
and prices for Hungarian industrial exports 
from Hungary were slightly raised 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF 
Goops SIGNED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 

A commercial agreement on the exchange 
of goods was signed by Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia in Budapest on March 7, 1948, effective 
for 1 year, according to Yugoslav press re- 
ports Yugoslavia is to export wood, iron 
ores, and other raw materials to Hungary in 
return for rolled metal goods, refractory 
materials, electrical materials, various chem- 
ical raw materials, and machines 


Iran 
Exchange and Finance 


TEHRAN BRANCH OF OTTOMAN BANK CLOSED 

The Ottoman Bank announced the closing 
of its Tehran (Iran) branch on June 30, 1948 
and the transfer of its outstanding accounts 
to the Bank Melli Iran, according to an 
airgram from the United States Embassy 
Tehran, dated June 10, 1948. The Ottoman 
Bank lacked permission to deal in foreign 
exchange and was therefore unable to engage 
in foreign-trade banking 


P ; 
Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
MAILING OF CIGARETTES AND ‘TOBACCO 
Propwucts TO A. P. O.’S IN TRIESTE AND 


ITALY PROHIBITED 


The transmission of cigarettes and tobacco 
for delivery through A. P. O. 209 and A. P.O 
794, which are located, respectively, in Trieste 
and Italy, c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y., 
has been prohibited by Postmaster General's 
Order No. 37767, dated June 21, 1948 and 
effective that date and published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of June 24 


vA ° » 
Korea 
Exchange and Finance 
New MEANS OF UTILIZING PROCEEDS OF 
REMITTANCES 


It is now permissible to send dollar re- 
mittances to South Korea, through the cor- 


respondent banks in the United States of the 
Korean Foreign Exchange Bank, Ltd. of 
Seoul, Korea, namely, the Chase Nationa] and 
National City Banks of New York City, Bank 
of America of San Francisco, and Bank of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, in favor of individuals, 
firms, schools, and charitable institutions in 


South Korea. The new authorization, how. 
ever, does not apply to occupation personne} 

The Korean Foreign Exchange Bank, Ltd, 
Seoul, has also been authorized to issue “cer. 
tificates of deposits’ to beneficiaries of re. 
mittances in foreign currencies received from 
abroad, including payment orders in fayory 
of individuals, firms, schools, and charitable 
institutions in South Korea Beneficiaries 
of payment orders, received through the 
Korean Foreign Exchange Bank, may thus 
now exchange the payment order for a cer. 
tificate payable in the same currency, for an 
equal amount. The certificates will indicate 
the name and address of the payee, the 
amount of deposit in foreign currency, anq 
the expiration date 

The owner of the certificate may then sel] 
it to an approved importer, with approval 
of the Korean Foreign Exchange Bank, or he 
may use it himself for the import of approved 
commodities. In the event of sale to another 
party the amount of won received in ex. 
change will be a matter of private arrange. 
ment between the two parties 

The certificate will be valid as a basis for 
the allocation of foreign exchange only if 
accompanied by the 
other document 


appropriate license and 
required under foreign. 
commerce regulations. The certificate must 
be used within 180 days from the original 
date of issue, and after expiration cannot be 
used to obtain allocation of foreign exchange 


or be transferred to another party 


Netherlands 
Economic Conditions 


LIST OF PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 
IN 1948 


The Netherlands Economic Informa- 
tion Service, an agency of the Ministry 
of Economics, has recently published a 
tentative list of products which are ex- 
pected to be available for export during 
1948. This list was prepared as of April 
30, 1948, and is subject to revision 
Copies of this list may be obtained from 
the European Branch, OIT, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAX ON GASEOUS BEVERAGES 


By decree No. 6, La Gaceta of June 8, 1948 


and effective on date of publication, a tax of 
0.01 cordoba is imposed on each container of 
gaseous beverace sold in Nicaragua, whether 


or not it contains an essence or extract of 
foreign manufacture 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING LAW TO 
REGULATE COMMERCE 
A presidential decree published in the of- 
ficial journal of June 9, 1948, and effective 
on the date of publication, approves a reso- 
lution of the Board of Directors, Issue De- 
partment National Bank of Nicaragua, 


concerning the recent modification of the 
Law to Regulate Commerce of October 11 
1945 The resolution establishes a group 


classification of imports and approves the 
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following lists, specifying the amount of de- 
posit against import order which will be re- 
quired henceforth in the case of each com- 
modity concerned: 

Group I: Merchandise considered to be in- 
dispensable for the further development of 
the country and to satisfy definite needs, 50 
percent deposit. ; 

This group includes: Agricultural imple- 
ments and parts, tractors, plows, dryers, 
planters, irrigation pumps, windmills, rice 
hullers; oOil-extraction machinery for use 
with sesame or other oilseeds; insecticides; 
vaccines and biologicals; quinine and other 
antimalarials; flour, barley, yeast, oats; sacks; 
barbed wire, staples, machetes, axes, shovels; 
nails; school and scientific books; petroleum 
and its derivatives, oils and fuels; and mer- 
chandise subject to export quota in the 
United States 

Group II: Merchandise considered neces- 
sary, 60 percent deposit 

This group includes: Raw materials for 
industries; machinery of all types, hardware 
in general, spare parts; hides and skins and 
other material needed for shoe manufacture; 
all medicines; construction materials; news- 
print; tooth paste; brushes; toilet paper; 
cotton cloth, thread, cotton socks, blankets; 
and typewriters and calculating machines 

Group III: Merchandise in general use, 80 
percent deposit 

This group includes: Cultural books and 
magazines; freight vehicles and parts; paints; 
paper and office supplies; soap; chinaware, 
glassware, plastic articles; and sporting goods 
and toys 

Group IV: Merchandise considered unnec- 
essary because of large inventories and con- 
sidered as luxury or superfluous, 100 percent 
deposit. 

This group includes: Rayon and silk cloth, 
silk socks and stockings; wool, cashmeres, 
tropical worsteds, etc.; automobiles; retrig- 
erators; radios; cigarettes; catned goods; 
liquors; perfumes; record players, records; 
and ready-made clothing. 

The Board of Directors may, at their dis- 
cretion, change merchandise from one group 
to another and may include in any group 
merchandise not specifically mentioned in 
this list. 

|For previous announcements regarding 
the Nicaraguan Law to Regulate Commerce 
and its amendment, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for December 22, 1945, May 22, 1948, 
and June 12, 1948.] 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Norway Becomes Party TO GENEVA TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Norway signed the Protocol of Provisional 
Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva on 
June 10, 1948, according to a press release 
issued by the Department of State on June 
28, 1948 

As a result of this action by Norway, the 
President of the United States issued a proc- 
lamation on June 25, 1948, putting into effect 
as of July 11, 1948, the tariff concessions in 
Schedule XX of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Under the General Agree- 
ment, Norway grants a wide range of tariff 
concessions benefiting the trade of the United 
States. 

A summary and analysis of the provisions 
of this Agreement appear in the section en- 
titled “Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act” in this issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY 
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Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES 


The separation of Palestine into Arab and 
Jewish sectors and the withdrawal of British 
administration from the country has brought 
about certain changes in import controls in 
Palestine. 

In the Jewish area, the import tariffs re- 
main unchanged. Import licenses are now 
granted by the Import and Export Licensing 
Authority, Hadar House, Tel Aviv. New li- 
censes are issued in turn and in accordance 
with the amount of exchange available. 
Priority is given to essential goods such as 
foodstuffs, machinery, motor vehicles, and 
raw materials. Old licenses should be con- 
firmed. Goods arriving under old licenses, 
even if they are unconfirmed, in actual prac- 
tice are usually permitted to be landed with- 
out difficulty. 

Export policy within the Jewish area is be- 
ing directed toward the accumulation of hard 
currencies needed for the purchase of essen- 
tial goods. 

No import or export licensing system is in 
effect at present in the Arab sector. 


>. v6 ‘ 
Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


CHANGES IN EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


By resolutions No. 186-1 and No. 186-2 of 
May 3, 1948, the Monetary Board of the Bank 
of Paraguay modified provisions governing 
the sale and use of exchange. The respec- 
tive portions of the description of the Para- 
guayan exchange control system contained 
in International Reference Service Volume 
V, No. 13 of February 1948 and the supple- 
ment thereto of May 1948 are therefore 
changed as follows: 

Control over incoming exchange: 1. Com- 
pulsory delivery of exchange not arising from 
exports: According to the terms of resolution 
No. 186-1, dated May 3, 1948, all exchange 
arising from legitimate transactions, includ- 
ing exports, commissions and other pay- 
ments, sale of assets abroad, gifts, inherit- 
ances; and purchases of exchange from for- 
eign diplomatic missions will be bought by 
the Monetary Department of the Bank of 
Paraguay. The sale of such exchange to 
the Bank must be accompanied by a declara- 
tion of origin of the funds sold. 

Control over payments abroad: 1. Restric- 
tions on the purchase of exchange for im- 
ports: Under the terms of the same resolu- 
tion No. 186-1, the Bank of Paraguay will 
sell exchange in the official market, issuing 
contracts to purchasers enabling them to use 
the exchange so acquired for imports of group 
I or group II commodities, depending on 
whether the purchaser paid the official rate 
(group I) or the official rate, plus the auc- 
tion market premium, 

Resolution No. 186-2 of May 3, 1948, per- 
mits the use of locally held foreign exchange 
and incoming foreign capital in minimum 
amounts of $10,000 for the importation of 
nonessential goods, with the limiting re- 
quirement that such foreign exchange must 
be sold to the Bank of Paraguay. The Bank 
will then resell such exchange, 75 percent 
at the auction market rate and the remain- 
ing 25 percent at the official buying rate plus 
bank charges. For the most recent quota- 
tions, see the current FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TRADE CONTROL STRENGTHENED 


Import trade in Rumania has been placed 
under increased state control, according to 
the Rumania press. In the future, Ru- 
manian import licenses are to be issued only 
to Industry Organizations (Composed of 
Government and industry representatives) 
and state commercial corporations. Private 
enterprises will be able to import only 
through these organizations which will verify 
all import operations and report to the Min- 
istry of Trade. 

Although it is not clear whether imports 
can still be made in the name of private 
enterprises under licenses issued to Industry 
Organizations and state commercial Cor- 
porations, it is believed that such operations 
are possible if foreign firms insist. Upon 
arrival in Rumania, however, the goods will 
be subject to the control of the Industry 
Organizations and state commercial corpo- 
rations. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated June 21, 1948) 


Retail sales continued on a satisfactory 
level during June. Increased credit 
sales were stimulated when approval by 
the Congress of pay increases for some 
70,000 public employees was assured. 
Retail prices continued to rise, particu- 
larly of certain imported items in short 
supply, owing to the foreign-exchange 
controls. In view of the first-quarter 
export balance of US$1,231,000 it was felt 
that import restrictions might be eased 
somewhat. 

The wool market continued active, 
with prices up. Higher grades were pre- 
ferred for export. 

The quantity of cattle entering the 
market was less than during the preced- 
ing month, because the supply of fat- 
tened animals diminished with the 
approach of winter. Movement of 
leaner grades was slow because of the 
low prices set by the decree of January 
31, 

Agricultural activity was limited to 
preparations for planting wheat, linseed, 
oats, barley, and birdseed. It is believed 
that the areas planted to wheat and lin- 
seed will be at least as large for the 1948- 
49 crop as for the past year, because of 
favorable prices and the greater avail- 
ability of farm machinery, especially 
tractors. The Government fixed the 
price that mills must pay for the 1947-48 
linseed crop at 350 pesos per metric ton 
for producers having less than 250 hec- 
tares under cultivation and 330 pesos for 
producers cultivating a greater area. 
The rice crop just harvested is estimated 
at approximately 40,000 metric tons, of 
which about 10,000 tons should be avail- 
able for export. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CIVIL-AVIATION DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CEYLON 


As a means of stimulating an interest 
in flying in Ceylon, two flying clubs, pro- 
vided with every possible facility and 
equipped with staff and aircraft, are be- 
ing subsidized by the Government. 
About 50 Ceylonese who served with the 
R. A. F. during the war form the nucleus 
of present air crews and engineers. 

Civil aviation in Ceylon at present is 
the responsibility of a Government de- 
partment . Although some of the air- 
fields built by the military during the 
war were hastily constructed, they were 
carefully planned with a view to future 
use, but many are not in use today. 

The Katunayake Airport is reported 
by a British trade journal to be equipped 
with all modern equipment, including 
servicing facilities. A plan to develop 
an airport at Ratmalana was discussed 
during a recent visit in Great Britain of 
Ceylon’s Minister for Transport and 
Works. It reportedly is planned to ex- 
tend the runways from 1,500 to 2,500 
yards. 

A regular London-Colombo air service, 
using Constellations, is considered a pos- 
sibility in the near future. Dakota air- 
craft have been found satisfactory for 
the service to Madras, and it is believed 
that they also will be used for projected 
services to Pakistan. 


FEATURES OF HIGH-ALTITUDE SURVEY 
AIRPLANE, FRANCE 


An airplane intended for high-altitude 
survey work, the French S. E. 1010, is 
under construction at the Marignagne 
factory of the French Société Nationale 
de Construction Aéronautique du Sud- 
Est. The plane, described by a foreign 
trade journal as “virtually a flying pres- 
surized photographic laboratory,” is 
powered by four 1,590-brake-horsepower 
Ghome-Rhone 14R engines, accommo- 
dates a crew of six, and has seven cam- 
eras. It weighs 72,300 pounds and has 
a span of 101.7 feet. The top speed is 
estimated at 280 miles an hour at 26,200 
feet; the range is 1,860 miles. 

Interesting features are the entirely 
flush cockpit canopy and the transparent 
extreme nose, which houses the naviga- 
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tor; it is understood that in later versions 
the nose will be completely transparent. 
Another novel feature is the use of 
Mercier-type ailerons which have been 
fitted to permit the use of the maximum 
amount of unobstructed span for the 
flaps as it often will be necessary for the 
aircraft to fly from small airports 


Automotive 
Products 


EXHIBITS AT AUTOMOBILE SHOW, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


At an automobile show held in Vienna, 
Austria, in May, a number of foreign ve- 
hicles and Austrian-made trucks, busses, 
motorcycles, and accessories were ex- 
hibited. Included in the foreign ex- 
hibits were passenger cars, trucks, and 
motorcycles from the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia 

A feature of the exhibit was a pilot 
model of the new Steyr 380, a 3!2-ton, 
four-cylinder Diesel truck which is to be 
built on a production-line basis, begin- 
ning in November or December 1948, at a 
planned rate of 200 a month. 

In the motorcycle field, the Steyr sin- 
gle-cylinder 250-cubic-centimeter model 
was on display. With twice the power 
of the present machine, the new Steyr 
motorcycle is expected to create a greater 
domestic and export demand. Produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in January 
1949 at the rate of 300 a month. 


NUMBER OF MoTor VEHICLES, ICELAND 


The number of motor vehicles in Ice- 
land increased from a total of 2,161 in 
1940 to 5,096 in 1945, 7,710 in 1946, and 
10,704 in 1947. Included in the 1947 to- 
tal were 5,762 cars, 4,372 trucks, and 570 
motorcycles. 


POLAND To RECEIVE AUTOMOBILES FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Poland is to receive more than 2,000 
automobiles (SKODA _ four-cylinder, 
1,100 cc.) under the Polish-Czechoslovak 
trade agreement. Some of the cars will 
be sold to Government departments and 
institutions and the others will be dis- 
tributed among private individuals ac- 
cording to a special distribution sched- 
ule. 
The automobiles are reported to be 
priced at about 900,000 zlotys each (100 
zlotys=$1 U. S. currency). 


WET “rape y 2y@. 
Beverages 
re 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA To SEND Hop SEEDLIn¢s 
TO POLAND 


Czechoslovakia will send 10,000 hop 
seedlings to Poland in 1948, states g 
Czechoslovak bulletin. Polish hop farm- 
ing is advancing, it is stated, and ex. 
pectations are that in a few years Polish 
hop gardens will supply all the domestic 
requirements for hops 


’ ° 
Chemicals 
ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1947 (pre- 
liminary figures) totaled 310,700 metric 
tons, valued at 320,100,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to the Argentine National Bureau of 
Statistical and Census Investigations 
In 1946 imports of these products 
amounted to 182,600 tons, worth 163,- 
300,000 pesos 


ERADICATING NUN MOTH WITH DDT, 
AUSTRIA 


United States and British forces in 
Austria are assisting the Austrian Goy- 
ernment in eradicating the nun moth, 
which has been attacking the forests 
The infected areas were sprayed by plane 
with 15,000 gallons of a 5-percent DDT 
solution. It is estimated that more than 
90 percent of the moths were killed. 


COMPANY To PRODUCE SULFURIC ACID AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, CANADA 


The newly formed Atlantic Chemicals 
Co., Ltd., New Brunswick, Canada, plans 
to produce sulfuric acid and superphos- 
phate. Sulfur will be obtained from cal- 
cium sulfate (anhydrite), which is found 
in large quantities near the company’s 
plant. The Department of Lands and 
Mines of the Province states that sup- 
plies of the anhydrite far exceed demand 
and that there are large deposits which 
have not been developed. The phosphate 
rock will be imported, probably from the 
United States or North Africa. 

The company expects to serve the 
market in the Maritime Provinces. 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA 


China’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in March 1948 were 
valued at $1,279,331, according to the 
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Chinese Maritime Customs. This was an 
increase of 50 percent from February 
imports with a value of $851,440. 


CusBa’S REQUIREMENTS FOR NICOTINE 
SULFATE 


Cuban vegetable growers were ham- 
pered in 1947 by an acute shortage of 
nicotine sulfate, and in 1948 they antici- 
pate further difficulties in obtaining suf- 
ficient quantities to meet their needs. 
A small experimental plant for the man- 
ufacture of this insecticide material was 
established in 1947 in the Santo Spiritus 
area; its annual capacity is about 30,000 
pounds. However, even if the manufac- 
ture of 40 percent nicotine sulfate proves 
economic, it will probably be some time 
before the plant can meet a substantial 
portion of the island’s requirements. 

Stocks of household insecticides are 
plentiful. Inventories of DDT and aero- 
sol bombs were large at the close of 1947 
and buying of these commodities is 
conservative. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S IMPORTS 


Czechoslovakia’s imports of chemical 
products (not including dyes, fertilizer, 
sulfur, and gums and resins) in 1947 
totaled 65,480 metric tons, valued at 
1,191,190,000 crowns, according to official 
customs statistics. (1 Czechoslovak 
crown--$0.02, United States currency.) 


PLANT IN ECUADOR TO PRODUCE FERTILIZER 


A phosphatic fertilizer plant in Ecua- 
dor was scheduled to begin production in 
June. Guano deposits on nearby coastal 
islands will be used as the raw material. 


BROMINE OUTPUT, FRANCE 


Production of bromine in France in 
1947 increased to 683 metric tons from 
535 tons in 1946, according to the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce. The 
maximum prewar output was 693 tons in 
1938. 


IMPORTS INTO GREECE 


Greek imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products (exclusive of dyes, 
paints, and tanning extracts) in 1947 
totaled 40,374 metric tons, valued at ap- 
proximately $4,372,000. 

Imports of dyes, paints, and tanning 
extracts in 1947 amounted to 2,272 tons, 
worth $518,000. 


INK PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
MExIco 


Monthly production of printing and 
lithographic inks in Mexico is valued at 
$76,000. Lithographic inks account for 
50 percent of the output, letterpress and 
news ink for 45 percent, and engraving 
inks for 5 percent. About 15 firms are 
included in the industry, but Only 9 are 
of commercial importance. 

Present consumption is estimated at 
approximately $90,000 monthly; about 82 
Percent represents inks manufactured, 
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semiprocessed, or repackaged in Mexico, 
the remainder being imported. The use 
of letterpress and lithographic inks has 
been increasing about 10 percent an- 
nually in recent years. 

Most of the pigments used by the in- 
dustry are imported from the United 
States. 


PRODUCTION INDEX FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands production index in 
March 1948 (1938=—100) for four impor- 
tant chemical products, according to the 
Central Statistical Bureau, was as fol- 
lows: Benzol derivatives, 175; phosphatic 
fertilizers, 180; nitrogenous fertilizers, 
82; and sulfuric acid, 73. 


RUMANIA TO EXPoRT CAUSTIC SODA TO 
NETHERLANDS 


“Sincomin” (Sovietate Internationala 
de Comert si Industrie, S. A.), a state- 
owned import-export organization in 
Rumania, is reported to have contracted 
with the Netherlands for the export of 
517 metric tons of caustic soda in ex- 
change for 45 tons of tin. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of sulfur in 1947 to- 
taled 43,740 metric tons, valued at $3,632,- 
000, according to the Mining Council, 
Madrid. Included were 15,000 tons of 
sulfur imported from the United States 
and treated in Tarragona. 


GROWTH IN DEMAND FOR CERTAIN PROD- 
UCTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The growth of popular demand for 
certain chemical products in the Philip- 
pines is apparent in the increased impor- 
tation of such items as flavoring extracts 
and insecticides. Other chemical im- 
ports have been affected by the expansion 
of domestic production of some types of 
consumer goods. For example, the man- 
ufacture of cosmetics has been stimu- 


lated, increasing the demand for glycerin 
(some of which is produced domestically) 
and other chemicals. More bread is con- 
sumed than before the war, and many 
bakers have shifted to ammonium bicar- 
bonate as a leavening agent. 


TURKEY SELF-SUFFICIENT IN SULFURIC 
AcID 


Production of sulfuric acid at the Kara- 
buk Iron & Steel Works, Turkey, is said 
to be sufficient for the country’s needs. 
The Turkish Government has, therefore, 
prohibited the importation of this prod- 
uct, according to the foreign press. 


INCREASE IN Exports OF SODIUM 
COMPOUNDS, U. K. 


Sodium compounds accounted for the 
largest increase in volume in British ex- 
ports of chemical products in April 1948, 
compared with those in April 1947, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. Exports 
of soda ash in April 1948 totaled 530,600 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds) ; the April 1947 figure was 217,- 
314 hundredweight. Caustic-Soda ex- 
ports increased to 203,966 hundredweight 
in April 1948 from 77,800 hundredweight 
in April 1947. 


RECORD OUTPUT OF FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


Output of superphosphate in the 
United Kingdom reached an all-time rec- 
ord of 103,676 long tons in March 1948; 
production in February was 95,807 tons. 
The production of compound fertilizers 
also reached a peak in March, totaling 
185,176 tons, according to the British 
press. 

These record tonnages are approxi- 
mately double the prewar figures and rep- 
resent a considerable achievement by 
the fertilizer industry in maintaining its 
plant despite adverse conditions, the 
Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Association 
states. 








African Chili Peppers: Processing in Foreign-Trade Zones 
PI as 


An order permitting importers to process African chili peppers in Foreign-Trade Zones 
has been issued by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, the Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced through the Office of International Trade. 

Under the Board’s order, importers may now bring African chili peppers into Foreign- 
Trade Zones without posting bonds or paying customs duties, for the purpose of extracting 
oleo resin capsicum, used in table condiments. Foreign-Trade Zones are located in 
New York City, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

This action followed an appeal by the New York Foreign-Trade Zone Operators, Inc., 
protesting a ruling by the Acting Commissioner of Customs that the chili pepper operation 
amounted to manufacturing, which is prohibited in Foreign-Trade Zones. In reversing 
the Acting Commissioner’s ruling, the Board held that the operation falls within the group 
of manipulations which are legally permissible in such Zones. These manipulations in- 
clude labeling, repackaging, reconditioning, and many other operations such as assembling 
watch movements and dyeing textiles imported in the gray. 

The chili-pepper order includes a provision that whenever the resultant product of the 
operation is offered for importation into the United States, a report by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Security Agency must have been previously filed with the 
Collector of Customs showing that samples of the chili peppers had been taken and 
premises inspected for compliance with Federal regulations. 
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Coal 


CHILE’S PRODUCTION SATISFACTORY 


The production of coal in Chile was 
very satisfactory during the first quar- 
ter of 1948, totaling 566,297 metric tons, 
as compared with 529,095 metric tons 
during the first quarter and 493,025 met- 
ric tons during the fourth quarter of 
1947. If production continues on this 
scale, it may no longer be necessary to 
ration coal supplies during the coming 
winter months. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


COFFEE EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the first 4 months of 1948 exports 
of green coffee from the Dominican Re- 
public totaled 4,186,522 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued at 
RD$1,963,888 (RD$1=—US$1) as com- 
pared with 5,849,997 kilograms, valued 
at RD$2,602,864, in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

Exports of roasted coffee in the first 
4 months of 1948 amounted to 65,745 
kilograms, valued at RD$31,237, as 
against 46 kilograms, valued at RD$40 
in the like period of 1947. The United 
States was the foremost customer for 
green coffee taking 3,928,036 kilograms, 
valued at RD$1,831,713, in the first 4 
months of 1948 and 5,186,306 kilograms, 
valued at RD$2,293,931 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Puerto Rico 
purchased the bulk of the roasted-coffee 
exports in 1948. 

At the end of May coffee stocks held 
at port warehouses and interior locations 
were estimated by the trade at between 
65,000 and 70,000 bags. 


COFFEE Exports, HAITI 


Haitian exports of coffee during the 
calendar year 1947 totaled 21,507 metric 
tons, shipped to the following countries: 
United States, 6,708 tons; Belgium, 5,399 
tons; Norway, 5,195 tons; Italy, 1,951 
tons; Netherlands, 1,070 tons; Switzer- 
land, 662 tons; Sweden, 356 tons; and 
other countries 166 tons. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND Exports, INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


Recently released official figures show 
that Pakistan produces more tea than 
was previously reported. Of the 577,- 
000,000 pounds produced in undivided 
India in 1945, 73,000,000 pounds were 
produced in areas now in Pakistan and 
approximately 504,000,000 pounds in the 
Indian States. According to the Tea 
Controller of India, production in 1947 
amounted to 586,450,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 579,340,009 pounds in 1946. 
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Bergen Trade Fair a Decided 
Success, Norwegians Say 


Norway’s first postwar Industrial Fair 
closed its doors in Bergen on June 7 fol- 
lowing visits from over 110,000 interested 
spectators, High points of the show 
were new technical products exhibited in 
Norway for the first time, says the Royal 
Norwegian Information Service. Among 
these, greatest interest centered on a 
display of machine tools which included 
a new lathe manufactured by the’ Sundt 
Co. in Oslo and a selection of wood- 
working machines exhibited by the 
Rapid Maskin Fabrikk. Both quality 
and design of the new machines have 
attracted the attention of domestic and 
foreign buyers, according to the Bergen 
report. 

Foreign observers were struck by the 
variety and quality of the Norwegian 
manufactures and voiced high praise for 
the new products shown, especially in 
the machinery field. Both the H_ nefoss 
Karosserifabrikk and the Munck Co. in 
Bergen exhibited new passenger busses 
developed in their shops which assertedly 
compare favorably in facilities and 
quality with similar vehicles offered by 
foreign firms. Ae wide variety of Nor- 


wegian manufactures, from electrical 
appliances to hundreds of plastic and 
aluminum products, were also shown. 


As has been the case with most of the 
recent European trade fairs, however, 
only a limited number of the exhibits 
were available for sale. Acceptance of 
orders, in many instances, will have to 
await the relaxation — of 
shortages. 


material 











Production of tea in the Indian Union 
in 1948 (‘sometimes referred to as 1948- 
49) is expected to be about 550,000,000 
pounds, possibly 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 
pounds more than in 1947. 

Production in Northeast India is not 
yet estimated. 

South India, according to a leading 
planter, will produce from 88,000,000 to 
90,000,000 pounds in 1948 and 94,000,000 
in 1949. 

It is believed that the Indian export 
quota for the official year April 1, 1948, 
to March 31, 1949, has been fixed at 
about 430,000,000 pounds, representing 
112 percent of India’s standard exports 
as fixed by the International Agreement 
in 1933. As the export figures are in- 
terchangeable, no separate figures can 
be set for South India. About 120,- 
000,000 would remain for domestic con- 
sumption as compared with about 140,- 
000,000 pounds annually for pre-parti- 
tioned India. 

Of the 430,000,000 pounds set apart 
as export quota, the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food is reported to have 
agreed to buy 300,000,000 pounds at an 
average price of 1 rupee 5 annas 6 pies 
per pound. 

According to press reports, the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan is likely to enter 
into a direct contract with the United 
Kingdom for about 25,000,000 pounds of 


tea from eastern Pakistan during 1948 
The press has reported that Britain’s 
contract with Ceylon has been closed for 
97,000,000 pounds instead of the intendeg 
150,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of tea from Calcutta to the 
United States during the period May- 
November 1947 amounted to about 20. 
140,000 pounds. During the fiscal year 
1946-47 about 39,030,000 pounds of teg 
were exported from India to the United 
States; total exports from Ceylon 
amounted to 45,340,000 pounds. Tea 
consumption in the United States during 
1947 amounted to only 66,000,000 pounds, 
Competition from soft drinks and high 
prices of tea are said to have been re. 
sponsible for reduced consumption. 

Exports of tea from Calcutta to the 
United States in the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to 5,699,636 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,171,446 pounds in the last 
quarter of 1947. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Exports of coffee from Venezuela in 
1947 amounted to 30,492 metric tons, as 
compared with 39,673 tons in 1946. In 
1947 the United States purchased 24,772 
tons of Venezuelan coffee and in 1946 
purchases totaled 35,786 tons. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BRAZIL-NUT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BRAZIL 


Production of Brazil nuts in the Bra- 
Zilian Amazon Valley in 1948 was esti- 
mated at 15,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram= 2.2046 pounds), about 50 percent 
less than the crop estimate for 1947 and 
40 percent less than that registered in 
1946. 

The main reasons for the heavy decline 
were the poor yield in the principal pro- 
ducing areas as a result of a natural Am- 
azonian seasonal variation ‘yearly phe- 
nomenon) and the uncertainty of the 
market. 

It is estimated that up to the last of 
May 6,500,000 kilograms of unshelled 
Brazil nuts of this year’s crop had 
reached the ports of Belem, Manaus, 
Itacoatiara, and Parintins and_ that 
about 8,500,000 kilograms or the remain- 
der of the crop estimated for 1948 were 
still awaiting transportation at the pro- 
ducing areas. Large arrivals at these 
ports were registered during April and 
May when the local export markets were 
substantially improved by the demand 
from United States importers. 

Exports of Brazil nuts in the first 4 
months of 1948 consisted of 1,741,500 kil- 
ograms of unshelled and 571,446 kilo- 
grams of shelled nuts, according to ships’ 
manifests. 

Exports of Brazil nuts in 1946 
amounted to 12,558,060 kilograms of un- 
shelled and 3,413,605 kilograms of shelled, 
or a total of 15,971,665 kilograms. In 
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1947 exports totaled 20,954,220 kilograms, 
or 15,473,920 kilograms of unshelled and 
5,480,300 kilograms of shelled. 

Stocks of unshelled Brazil nuts at 
Belem and Manaus at the end of May 
were estimated at about 1,500,000 kilo- 


grams. 

Prospects at those two ports were for 
a relatively steady market in consequence 
of predictions of a small crop and in- 
creasing interest being shown by United 
States importers in closing new con- 
tracts. Another important factor con- 
tributing to these prospects was the press 
report that the commercial agreement 
signed in Rio de Janeiro by the Brazilian 
and British Governments had allotted 
£200,000 for purchasing unshelled Bra- 
zilian nuts. 


BANANA EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


During 1947 the Honduran banana in- 
dustry continued the steady improve- 
ment begun in 1944, after the industry 
had weathered the wartime shipping 
crisis. Virtually all available fruit was 
shipped by the two large companies. 
They exported 15,211,305 stems, an in- 
crease of 7 percent from 1946 and the 
highest of any year since 1935. Of the 
total exported, 13,407,355 stems, or 88 
percent, were destined for the United 
States, 1,664,560 stems, or 11 percent, for 
Canada, and 139,390 stems, or 1 percent, 
for Europe. 

The processing of dehydrated bananas 
and shipment to the United States, which 
was abandoned in 1946 because of the 
lack of substandard fruit, was revived 
during 1947. According to the trade, 
such production is as yet in the experi- 
mental stage; however, 109,835 pounds 
of banana flakes and chips were exported 
to the United States in 1947. A special 
type of banana similar to the plantain 
was cultivated on an area of about 1,236 
acres, 

Exports of plantains in the United 
States in 1947 amounted to 268,903 stems. 


PHILIPPINE PINEAPPLE PACK SHIPPED 
TO U.S. 


The 1948 pineapple pack in the Phil- 
ippines is expected to total about 1,000,- 
000 cases. The 1949 pack is expected to 
amount to between 2,500,000 and 3,000,- 
0000 cases. 

The entire output of canned pineapple 
will be produced by a large packing cor- 
poration operating in the Provinces of 
Bukidnon and Misamis Oriental in 
northern Mindanao. The _ pineapple 
plantations are situated on the plateau 
near the coast, at elevations ranging 
from 1,600 to 2,300 feet. 

The pineapple cannery is located at 
Bugo on the coast of Misamis Oriental 
and is about 16.7 miles from the site of 
the plantings. This cannery, probably 
one of the most modern in the world, 
was entirely destroyed during the war, 
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and it was necessary to rebuild it with 
practically all new equipment. With the 
exception of a few cases sold domesti- 
cally, the entire production of the can- 
nery is shipped to the United States for 
sale. 


Fish and Products 
BRITISH TO PURCHASE ICELAND’S FISH 


The Icelandic Foreign Office an- 
nounced on June 10, 1948, the conclusion 
of a fish-sales agreement with the United 
Kingdom, resulting from negotiations 
begun in February 1948. 

The British will purchase: (1) 13,000 
tons of herring oil, of which 4,500 is from 
the winter production at £97 per ton, 
f. o. b., and the remainder from the an- 
ticipated summer catch at £95. (£1=$4.03 
United States currency); (2) 8,000 tons 
of frozen fillets at the Icelandic “Govern- 
ment guaranty price,’ which is equiva- 
lent to $452 per ton for cod, and varies 
in proportion for other white fish; (3) 
5,000 tons of herring meal from the win- 
ter production at £35 per ton, f. o. b. 
with an option on 40 percent of the sum- 
mer production at £32 per ton. 

Prices are approximately the same as 
those paid by the United Kingdom in 
1947 except for herring meal, which is 
about 10 percent higher. Herring-oil 
prices are somewhat less than Islandic 
estimates of production costs, but fillet 
prices are more than open-market prices 
in Great Britain. 

In addition, Iceland may sell up to 
12,000 tons of herring oil at £100 per ton, 
f. o. b., if the summer catch proves to be 
sufficient and the intention to deliver is 
declared before the end of October. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


Shipments of pepper from South In- 
dian ports in the first quarter of 1948 





Norway Housing Feels New 
Pinch 


Shortages of minor items such as nails, 
window glass, and building hardware are 
slowing construction of thousands of 
homes in Norway at the present time, 
says that country’s Information Service. 
Where lumber, bricks, and cement 
formed an earlier bottleneck, the fixture 
and hardware shortages have resulted in 
thousands of near-completed homes 
standing empty and unoccupied through- 
out the country. 

These facts were recently presented by 
Norwegian Supply Minister N. Honsvold 
as an argument against upping building 
quotas because of the improved lumber, 
brick, and cement supply status. 

During the first quarter of 1948, a total 
of 3400 apartments were completed 
throughout Norway. Building goals for 
the year are set at 10,000 to 14,000 com- 
pleted units, or approximately the same 
is for 1947. 











amounted to 56,464 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds) valued at 
7,050,430 rupees (1 Indian rupee=ap- 
proximately $0.30, United States cur- 
rency) as compared with 83,111 hundred- 
weight, valued at 8,202,891 rupees in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

The United States is the largest single 
importer of pepper from South India, 
taking more than 50 percent of the total 
exports, or 28,689 hundredweight, valued 
at 3,542,977 rupees, in the first 3 months 
of 1948, and about 76 percent, or 63,648 
hundredweight, valued at 6,097,534 ru- 
pees, of the total exports in the like pe- 
riod of 1947. 

It was reported that during the last 
quarter of 1947 prices steadily increased, 
breaking all records, and closed at .127 
rupees 8 annas ($38.25) per hundred- 
weight, ex warehouse, Alleppey, on De- 
cember 31, 1947. This all-time record 
was broken again during the first quarter 
of 1948 when prices soared to new record 
levels, reaching 142 rupees 8 annas 
($42.75) per hundredweight as a result 
of large purchases by Indian firms. 

Stocks of pepper on the coast and in 
the interior at the close of March 1948 
were estimated at 5,000 long tons in the 
Alleppey area and 7,000 tons in the Telli- 
cherry area. 

Nearly all of the December-March 
pickings were reported to have been sold 
by forward contracts. It appears that 
some dealers were finding it difficult to 
meet their commitments, and there were 
reports of buying back at a premium 
stocks covered by previous contracts. 

India, according to various reports, 
now remains the principal world supplier 
of pepper, as Indochina, Sumatra, and 
Indonesia have fallen behind in produc- 
tion and export. The wildly speculative 
and unorganized trading methods, it is 
believed, will however continue at prod- 
uce centers. Pepper today is said to be 
India’s second largest dollar earner. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGaR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, PERU 


Production of centrifugal sugar in 
Peru in 1947 amounted to 412,440 metric 
tons, according to the most recent esti- 
mate of the Sociedad Nacional Agraria. 
Chancaca production was estimated at 
19,500 tons. 

Improved crop conditions in 1948 indi- 
cate that the output of centrifugal sugar 
may be definitely larger than in 1947. 
conservative forecasts are being made at 
440,000 tons, and there is a general opin- 
ion that the crop may reach 450,000 tons. 
If these forecasts are realized, produc- 
tion will be the largest since 1942. 

Chancaca production is not expected 
to increase in 1948 and may even decline 
a bit, as the larger domestic deliveries of 
centrifugal sugar are reducing somewhat 
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the incentives which stimulated its pro- 
duction. 

Final reports for 1947 show domestic 
consumption of centrifugal sugar at 
145,918 metric tons and chancaca at 
19,455 tons. Total disappearance of 
sugar in Peru is calculated therefore at 
165,373 tons. Sugar consumption will be 
increased sharply in 1948 as the quota 
for domestic deliveries, excluding chan- 
caca, has been set at 180,000 tons as com- 
pared with 147,000 tons last year. 

Through May 1948, sales of sugar for 
exportation this year amounted to 257,- 
000 tons. Allowing for domestic con- 
sumption of 180,000 tons, the total com- 
mitments were 437,000 tons, which nearly 
equals the forecast for production this 
year. 

By reduction of stocks, however, the in- 
dustry believes that it will market about 
465,000 tons of sugar in 1948. Additional 
sales up to 20,000 tons therefore may oc- 
cur, although sellers will not be bidding 
actively for business as they are already 
assured of a relatively small carry-over 
into 1949. 

Almost all of Peru’s sales for export 
this year have been to Chile, Uruguay, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. A large portion of the United 
States purchases are being shipped to 
Japan, for use by the occupation forces. 

Total exports of centrifugal sugar in 
1947 amounted to 275,546 metric tons, 
according to the Callao Customhouse. 
This total included 208,175 metric tons 
of raw sugar and 67,371 tons of refined 
sugar. The value of these exports was 
306,404,612 soles (official rate of Peruvian 
sol is $0.1538, United States currency), 
accounting for about 30 percent of total 
receipts from all Peruvian exports. 

Principal destinations for sugar exports 
in 1947 were Chile and the United States, 
accounting for 149,000 tons or 54 percent 
The balance was shipped largely to Uru- 
guay, Ireland (Eire), and Bolivia. Ship- 
ment to the United States of 48,194 tons 
was made in the closing months of the 


year, being rushed for entry prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, when quotas became effec- 
tive limiting imports of Peruvian sugar. 

Stocks on June 2, 1948, are believed 
to have been about 50,000 tons, including 
those awaiting export and moving into 
domestic consumption. 


AY 
General Products 
OUTPUT OF GABLONZ-TYPE WARE, AUSTRIA 


Production of Gablonz-type ware in 
Upper Austria ‘(Oberosterreich) by 
Sudeten-German emigrants is expected 
to increase substantially, according to 
the Austrian press. 

Output of this ware has been limited 
to glass buttons, but will be expanded 
to include imitation pearls, costume 
jewelry, and rosaries, all of high quality. 
This expansion results from an arrange- 
ment between Austrian manufacturers 
and English dealers. The latter state 
that they are willing to purchase the 
entire Austrian production and that they 
will furnish pearl, essence, which is not 
obtainable in Austria. 

Austrian manufacturers of this ware 
believe that this arrangement will en- 
able them to compete for world markets 
with Czechoslovak producers of Gablonz 
(Jablonec) ware. 


DELIVERIES AND SALES OF CEMENT, U. K 


Deliveries of cement in Great Britain 
in the first quarter of 1948 showed an 
increase of 69 percent from deliveries 
during the first quarter of 1947, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers of 
Great Britain. The increase from the 
corresponding quarter in 1946 was 73 
percent. 

Deliveries in the 1948 period repre- 
sented an all-time high and enabled 
the industry to achieve a spectacular 
expansion in export trade. Oversea 
sales were 95 percent higher than those 
of the January—March period of 1947 





former limit was 25 pounds in each parcel. 


be included in any one parcel. 


values separately specified for each one. 


the Positive List to other destinations. 





Gift-Parcel Rules Somewhat Modified 


Commercial gift-packaging concerns may now include as much as 100 pounds of flour 
in each parcel incorporated in a multiple gift shipment to any foreign country, the De 
partment of Commerce has announced through the Office of International Trade. The 


Flour is also exempted from the provision requiring at least two different commodities 
in each parcel, and may now be the only commodity included. 

With the exception of these revisions, the regulation governing multiple gift shipments 
is unchanged. Only 25 pounds of rice, 5 pounds of meat, and 5 pounds of edible fats may 


Under the general provisions of the regulation, any commercial gift-packaging concern 
may apply for a license to export, in a single shipment to an intermediate consignee, any 
number of gift parcels intended for distribution at a single foreign destination. The 
value of the commodities in each parcel which may be included in the shipment is limited. 
Commodities on the Positive List, which require validated licenses, must be limited to 
For other commodities the limit is $100 for 
shipments to Europe and adjacent islands, French North Africa, and the Asiatic possessions 
of Turkey and Soviet Russia. No limit is placed on shipments of commodities not on 














and were at the annual rate of 1,600,009 
tons. The target set for the year was 
1,500,000 tons. 

Stockholders were advised to take g 
cautious view of the prospects for the 
remainder of 1948 and were reminded 
that domestic demands for cement de. 
pend entirely upon Government deci. 
sions. However, it was believed that the 
export markets would absorb all the 
cement that could be shipped and that 
the domestic market would take up the 
remainder of the production. 


MARKING OF CONTAINERS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The American Legation at Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, calls to the atten- 
tion of United States shippers the follow- 
ing provision of the South African Goy- 
ernment Weights and Measures Act No, 
32 of 1922 on the marking of containers: 

“44. (1) Save as is provided in sub- 
regulation (2) of this regulation every 
bag, package, bottle, tin, or other con- 
tainer of commodities sold by weight or 
measure shall be legibly marked without 
any qualification with its net weight or 
actual liquid content in the following 
manner: (a) In a prominent position in 
proximity to the name or description of 
the contents: (b?) clearly stamped, em- 
bossed or printed in bold capital letters 
not less than half the size of the letters 
used to describe the article; (c) ina color 
in distinct contrast to the background in 
all instances except where the weight or 
measure is embossed on the container; 
(d) in terms of the largest denomination 
of weight or measure contained therein 
and, in addition, where necessary, in 
terms of the next following smaller de- 
nomination, e. g., ‘1 pound 4 ounces’ or 
‘1 lb. 4 oz.,’ ‘1% gallon’ or ‘1% gal.’ 
Where fluid-ounce denominations are 
employed, the maximum permissible de- 
nomination for marking the measure of 
the contents shall be ‘40 fluid ounces’ or 
‘40 fl. oz.’ In every such instance the 
term ‘fluid’ or ‘fl.’ shall precede the term 
‘ounces’ or ‘Oz.’ 

“Provided, That: (1) on containers on 
which no printed description appears, 
the weight or measure may be clearly 
and legibly marked thereon or may be 
marked on a label securely attached to 
such containers in letters not less than 
linchin height; (ii) the weight or meas- 
ure of the liquid contents of wooden 
barrels may be clearly and_ legibly 
branded on the head of such barrels; 
(iti) the weight of any article referred 
to in regulation 6 hereof may be indi- 
cated on a card printed in block letters 
of not less than 1 inch in height, ex- 
hibited in full view of purchasers, imme- 
diately over the place where such arti- 
cle is so exposed for sale. 

“(2) Every bag, package, wrapper, 
case, or other container of commodities 
specified in regulation 43 hereof shall be 
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clearly and legibly marked with the net 


weight at time of packing in the manner 


set forth in that regulation and in ac- 
cordance with subregulation (1) of 
this regulation. 

“(3) Every bag, package, wrapper, 
case, or other container in which any 
manufactured article specified in regu- 
lations 5, 8, 20, 23, and 28 hereof is 
made up or kept for export from the 
Union shall be clearly and_ legibly 
marked ‘for export’ in the manner pro- 
vided in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of subregulation (1) of this regulation.” 


Leather and 
Related Products 


DaTA ON NEW ZEALAND’'S HIDES 
AND SKINS 


During April 1948 New Zealand tanners 
received 20,484 oxhides, 32,683 cowhides, 
325 bullhides, 6,139 yearling hides, and 
138 calfskins. Exports totaled 18,618 ox- 
hides, 43,134 cowhides, 5,613 bullhides, 
1,146 yearling hides, and 2,696 calfskins, 
making a total production of 39,102, 
75,817, 5.938, 7,285, and 2,834 hides, re- 
spectively. During the same month, 
14,641 bobby calfskins were supplied to 
local tanners, and 349,752 sheepskins and 
1,343,871 lambskins were produced. All 
cattle, deer, and calf skins used domesti- 
cally are purchased’ by tanneries. 
Sheepskins are used to a large extent by 
carpet, rug, and textile manufacturers. 

Other exports, during the 6 months 
ended June 1947, were as follows: Deer- 
skins, 70,579; opussum skins, 566,247; 
horsehides, 2,220; pigskins, 4,768; rabbit 
skins (weighing 966,443 pounds), 6,519,- 
283; goatskins, 24,132; ferret skins, 
3,211; sealskins, 5,219; and _ wallaby 
skins, 1,611. 


PERU’s REQUIREMENTS OF LEATHER STAINS 
AND DRESSINGS 


Inasmuch as there is no domestic man- 
ufacture of leather stains and dressings 
in Peru, consumption in 1947 was ap- 
proximately equivalent to imports which 
totaled 58,000 gross kilograms of leather 
pigments, paints, and lacquers, in addi- 
tion to which an estimated 30,000 kilo- 
grams of imported coal-tar coloring ma- 
terials for leather were used. Estimated 
1948 requirements of leather stains and 
dressings are as follows: Water pig- 
ments, 60,000 kilograms; lacquers, 30,000; 
and coal-tar coloring materials, 35,000 
kilograms. (One kilogram 2.2046 
pounds.) 


SKINS ExporTED FROM CAPETOWN, UNION 
Or SOUTH AFRICA 

During the week ended May 21, 1948, 

466 parcels containing the following 

skins were exported from Capetown, 

South Africa: 10,092 Karakul skins 
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WVeighing 4,980 pounds, 31 bags contain- 
ing 500 ostrich skins, weighing 7,715 
pounds, and 5 bales containing 500 os- 
trich skins, weighing 2,607 pounds. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Exports From HONDURAS 


Wood exports from Honduras totaled 
18,724,543 board feet and had an invoice 
value of $1,162,770 during the fiscal year 
ended June 1947. These exports were as 
follows: Mahogany, 2,333,866 board feet; 
miscellaneous hardwoods, 1,873,196 board 
feet; and pine, 14,517,481 board feet. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


STREPTOMYCIN FLOWN INTO AUSTRIA 


The arrival of 10,000 grams of strep- : 


tomycin in Austria was effected by air 
express at the end of May 1948. This 
shipment, procured under the European 
Recovery Program, was immediately 
turned over to the Austrian Government. 


Use oF GARLIC IN CERTAIN DrvuG, BRAZIL 


Interest in production of garlic in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is expected 
to increase because of the recent perfec- 
tion and introduction to the market of 
a drug for the control of amoebic dysen- 
tery. The active principle in this drug 
is derived from garlic, and large quan- 
tities are being used in its preparation. 
Because domestic production of garlic is 
insufficient, imports from Argentina and 
Chile will be necessary. 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
through the port of Shanghai, China, 
during the first 5 months of 1948 in- 
cluded: Rhubarb, 6,720 pounds valued 
at $1,937; “Chinese medicines,” 2,263 
pounds valued at $569; and menthol, 
2,100 pounds valued at $16,900. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED COMPANY, FINLAND 


Legislation to establish a Govern- 
ment-owned pharmaceutical products 
company recently was submitted to the 
Finnish Diet. Such a company would 
engage in wholesale trade in medicinals 
and to a certain extent in their manu- 
facture. Finland is largely dependent 
upon imports for pharmaceuticals and 
pharmaceutical raw materials. 

Production of medicinal raw materials 
could be more extensively developed by 
the Government-owned company, thus 
effecting savings in foreign exchange, 


according to official opinion. The pro- 
posed concern could manufacture those 
products not at present made in Fin- 
land or those which usually are in short 
supply. 

To carry out its functions, and espe- 
cially to foster advanced research, the 
company would need a laboratory which 
could collaborate with the universities, 
with public officials, and with the Board 
of Medicine, according to the plans for 
this project. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION AND SALES, JAPAN 


Japanese output of penicillin in Feb- 
ruary 1948 amounted to 6,610,000,000 Ox- 
ford units, compared with 4,208,310,000 
units in the preceding month. Of the 
February production, 5,794,200,000 units 
were produced by the surface method of 
cultivation, and the submerged process 
accounted for the remainder. 

Total 1947 production of penicillin ag- 
gregated 17,743,590,000 units, compared 
with 294,930,000 units in 1946. Manufac- 
ture of this drug was limited until a re- 
markable expansion began in October 
1947. Also, there has been a noteworthy 
improvement in quality; the 30,000-unit 
standard per ampoule has been raised to 
100,000 units. Inspection by the Ministry 
of Welfare was instituted as of Feb- 
ruary 1948, but manufacturers had 
already completed techniques for pro- 
ducing the higher concentrations. This 
progress indicates that technological 
standards are being raised to a level more 
closely approximating those in the 
United States. 

Steady advances are being made by 
manufacturers in changing over to tank 
cultivation. If no obstacles develop, 
all larger firms are expected soon to 
change to this method. Monthly output 
of at least some of the 10 major pro- 
ducers may top 100,000 ampoules each. 
Penicillin is now being manufactured by 
nearly 40 enterprises of varying sizes. 
Although total monthly production is 
still about 15,000,000,000 units, realiza- 
tion of the 150,000,000,000-unit-per- 
month goal (including 50,000,000,000 
units for livestock) set by the Govern- 
ment may not be too far distant. Such 
a vast expansion would require a tenfold 
increase in capacity. 

Difficulties, however, are besetting 
sales promotion. It is claimed that the 
established distribution system is too 
narrow for the expanded output result- 
ing from mass-production techniques. 

Adoption of mass-production methods 
and intensification of sales competition 
point to price slashes. The market 
price for the 30,000-unit ampoules is al- 
ready below official quotations. Official 
prices for the 100,000-unit ampoules 
(yet to be set) are expected to represent 
a 50-percent price cut. In view of pro- 
duction gains, further reductions in of- 
ficial prices are anticipated. 








JAPANESE OUTPUT OF SULFATHIAZOLE, 
BISMUTH SUBSALICYLATE, AND MAPHARSEN 


Japanese output in February 1948 
(January figures in parentheses) in- 
cluded: Sulfathiozole, 2,928 kilograms 
(3,668 kilograms) ; bismuth subsalicylate, 
907 liters (526 liters) ; and mapharsen, 48 
kilograms (86 kilograms). 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


REPORT ON THEATERS IN CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Figures reported by the Canadian Film 
Board of Trade show that at the begin- 
ning of 1948 there were 1,599 motion- 
picture theaters in the Dominion and 7 
in Newfoundland. This figure is 113 
higher than at the beginning of 1947. 
It is estimated that there are about 100 
motion-picture theaters now in the 
course of construction throughout Can- 
ada. 

In 1947, 5 theaters were opened, and 
since the beginning of 1948 4 more have 
been placed in operation. If present 
planning materializes, 10 additional units 
will be opened before the end of the year, 
at which time the Odeon chain will be 
represented by 19 “of the most modern 
new theaters in America,” all in impor- 
tant Canadian film territories. Further 
expansion is expected to proceed as avail- 
ability of labor and materials, building 
costs, and the orders and regulations of 
Government permit. The policy of the 
Odeon chain is to show both United 
States and British pictures. A recent 
British statement revealed that Odeon 
owned 107 theaters in Canada and booked 
in 31 others. 

Famous Players Canada Corporation 
has launched a program to build 18 the- 
aters throughout Canada, the first one 
of which was opened in a semisuburban 
area in Toronto in March. Three of the 
new group of theaters will be in the 
Toronto area and will be first-run houses. 
The company also is engaged in an exten- 
sive program of modernization with one 
of the largest replacement items consist- 
ing of the importation of new sound and 
projection equipment from the United 
States. No difficulty is being had in ac- 
quiring this equipment. Approximately 
$3,000,000 is involved in the moderniza- 
tion, replacement, and building plan. 
The annual report of this theater chain 
for 1947 discloses that profits in that year 
set an all-time high of $3,150,000 after 
deduction of income and excess-profits 
taxes), which was $320,000 in excess of 
the 1946 figure. 

Effective May 19, the 20 percent Fed- 
eral tax on theater admissions was abol- 
ished. The effect of this action will be 
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different in each of the Provinces, inas- 
much as some will continue the tax as a 
Provincial source of revenue, whereas 
others propose to let the theater-going 
public benefit from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment action. In the face of an unof- 
ficial estimate that theater patronage 
had dropped this year by about 15 per- 
cent, motion-picture producers, distribu- 
tors, and exhibitors now entertain high 
hopes that this reduction in taxation 
will tend to stimulate theater attendance 
and bring it up to previous levels. 


U. S. FILtMs PREFERRED IN NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Attendance at all theaters in the Neth- 
erlands Indies is reported as extremely 
good, and with more than 135 theaters 
now in operation throughout the Nether- 
lands-administered territory in the ar- 
chipelago gross attendance and receipts 
are expected to show substantial in- 
creases. Exhibitors are unanimous in 
preferring United States pictures, and 
the primary competition apparently is 
not between products of the United 
States and foreign studios, but arises 
from an effort to obtain the best United 
States pictures available each week. As 
a result, despite the increasing numbers 
of non-Hollywood attractions entering 
the market, United States releases still 
occupy at least two-thirds of the playing 
time in houses catering to occidental 
audiences. Musicals are reported to be 
particularly good box-office attractions, 
and jungle-picture releases have grossed 
some of the largest receipts since the war. 
In Batavia alone, one United States 
jungle picture was screened in three 
theaters simultaneously and played to 
record audiences for about 2 weeks. 

Motion-picture advertising in the 
newspapers has increased recently, to 
an extent that it constitutes the leading 
item displayed. The United States im- 
porters, the J. Arthur Rank Office, and 
the Government Distribution Service are 
now advertising their forthcoming pro- 
ductions independently of the exhibitors 
Furthermore, the Rank representative is 
conducting a campaign in the news- 
papers, and on billboards and banners 
displayed prominently throughout Bata- 
via, to stress the nationality of his prod- 
uct in order to arouse interest in British 
films as such. In conjunction with the 
screening of a British feature film, cul- 
tural shorts frequently are exhibited, 
describing and advertising achievements 
in British science and industry, par- 
ticularly in the series entitled ‘‘This is 
Britain.” 


l | S 
Naval Stores 
ROSIN AND TURPENTINE EXPORTS, GREECE 


Exports of rosin from Greece in the 
1947-48 crop year totaled 5,388 metric 





tons, compared with 16,521 tons in 1939_ 
40. Italy was the largest purchaser. 

Exports of turpentine amounted to 
1,290 tons in 1947-48, as compared with 
3,902 tons in 1939-40. Italy was the prin- 
cipal country of destination. 


Nonterrous 
Metals 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


The first new aluminum to be produced 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany con- 
sisted of 150 tons manufactured during 
April at the Toeging plant in Bavaria, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Bi- 
partite Commerce and Industry Group. 
Toeging is the first of two plants to be 
rectivated in order to produce 40,000 
tons of new aluminum from 270,000 
tons of bauxite stocKs remaining in the 
Bizonal Area since the war. Production 
was expected to begin in June at the 
second smelter, the Luenen plant near 
Dortmund. 

Production has been slow at Toeging 
during the initial operating period. The 
equipment had lain idle for a long time 
and had to be put into proper working 
condition. In addition, output was af- 
fected by the labor shortage. Rehabili- 
tation of the plants is progressing, how- 
ever, and the combined annual output 
for the Toeging and Luenen plants is 
expected to reach 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
of new aluminum by the first quarter of 
1949. 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The 1947 production of oilseeds in Swe- 
den, less the amount retained on the 
farms for seed, is reported by the Food 
Commission at 31,004 tons for edible pur- 
poses and 16,400 tons of linseed, or 9,211 
and 5,200 tons, respectively, in terms of 
oil. Assuming normal yields and an 
abandonment of not more than 5 percent 
of total planted acreage, the correspond- 
ing amounts for 1948 would be 70,985 and 
22,500 tons (23,012 and 7,200 tons, re- 
spectively, in terms of oil). 

The area planted to the various kinds 
of oilseeds produced in Sweden, the pro- 
duction of oilseeds, the yield in terms of 
oil, in 1947, and estimates for 1948 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

As indicated in the table, the total 
acreage of all oil crops (less winter 
losses) in 1948 amounts to about 78,000 
hectares as compared to a seeded acre- 
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Production of Oilseeds and Oil in Sweden in 1947 and 1948 ' with 1,104,201 quintals in 1946, and 


3,200,000 quintals in 1936. 


{Area in hectares (1 heetare=2.471 acres), quantity in metric tons] 


1947 crop Estimate for 1948 FOREIGN TRADE, SyRIA AND LEBANON 


, Area har- Area 
a0 vested 1947 oe pe planted 1948 aaa pe Imports of paper and paper products 
liseeds 1 | useeds ¢ 1 , - 
a into Syria and Lebanon totaled 6,264 
} | . . 
Fell rape 2, 636 | 2, 600 900 | 314, 964 22, 500 8, 000 metric tons during the first 9 months of 
Fall cole rape ee . <a 3 onl eae 1947, compared with 3,387 tons in the 
Seas mumaterd 13,432 | 15,620 | 3, 805 17, 611 20, 200 4,950 corresponding period of 1946. Exports 
Poppy ie : 4 Re totaled 48 tons during the period under 
Total for food 26, 394 31, 004 9, 211 57, 377 70, 985 23, O12 review, compared with 60 tons in the first 
Add: Linseed 15, 723 16, 400 5, 200 19, 693 22, 500 7, 200 9 months of 1946. 
Total oil crops 42,117 47, 404 14, 411 77, 070 93, 485 30, 212 
a ae NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION REDUCED, U. K. 
Area seeded 9, Of 44,440 
; ‘ j ewspri by news- 
Production of oilseeds and oil in 1947 and corresponding 1948 production estimated on basis of normal yields and Consumption of n print by 


5 percent abandonment during the growing season 
218 percent moisture 


3 After deduction of winter losses (about 4.5 percent of total area). 


age of 49,990 hectares in 1947. The im- 
portance of oil crops in 1948 is indicated 
by the fact that the present acreage is 
about 50 percent larger than the area 
normally devoted to sugar beets. The 
great expansion in acreage is largely ex- 
plained by increases in prices of oilseed 
of the 1948 crop. 

As shown in the table, the total 1948 
oil production would, under the assump- 
tions made, amount to 30,212 tons as 
compared with 14,411 tons in 1947. 

The estimated 1948 production of edi- 
ble oils, 23,012 tons, would provide a 
margarine production of about 27,000 
tons, as compared with 31,290 tons of 
margarine manufactured in 1947. 

Imports of vegetable oils in 1947 
amounted to 19,123 tons, as compared 
with 10,206 tons in 1946. The oilseed, 
principally copra, import was 29,900 tons, 
as compared with 21,950 tons in 1946. 
No oilseeds were exported. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SUPPLY SITUATION, ARGENTINA 


Argentine manufacturers are now able 
to supply 75 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements of paint raw materials, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. However, 
the following materials are not produced 
domestically: Titanium dioxide, red pig- 
ments, coal-tar solvents, synthetic resins, 
nitrocellulose, ultramarine blue, alumi- 
num powders, and iron oxide reds. 

Raw materials in shortest supply have 
been titanium dioxide, red pigments, and 
oxide reds. Maleic and phthalic anhy- 
drides for the manufacture of synthetic 
resins also have been scarce. 


PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovak paint and pigment plants 
were damaged during the war, but were 
able to resume operations in a relatively 
Short time, according to the Ministry of 
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Foreign Trade. Their production in 1947 
totaled 24,000 metric tons. The turn- 
over of these factories in 1948 is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000, and in 1953 (the 
last year of the new Five-Year Plan) 
production value is expected to reach 
$40,000,000. 


PAINT PRODUCTION, HoNG KONG 


Four factories in Hong Kong produce 
paint, their combined annual output 
totaling 300,000 to 400,000 gallons. 
About half of the production is mar- 
keted in neighboring countries and the 
remainder is consumed in the colony. 


PAINT REQUIREMENTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


Consumption of paint is small in Mo- 
zambique, inasmuch as wood construc- 
tion is prohibited because of the preva- 
lence of white ants. Paint is sometimes 
used for weather-surfacing cement and 
stone, but the tendency is to leave such 
surfaces unpainted. The principal re- 
quirements for paint are for interior wall 
and wood-work finishes; wallpaper is not 
used. There is a small demand for auto- 
mobile paint and for paint for furniture- 
finishing. 

The market is supplied entirely by im- 
ports, and the outlook for United States 
products is fair. A strong preference for 
British and Netherlands products is 
somewhat offset by the present inability 
of those countries to supply the export 
market. Price is the chief consideration, 
and paints from South Africa are said 
to be selling at prices lower than those 
from other countries and to be expanding 
in sales volume. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, CHINA 


Imports of pulp and paper into China 
totaled 954503 quintals (1 quintal 
220.46 pounds) during 1947, compared 


papers in the United Kingdom in May 
was at the rate of 355,000 long tons an- 
nually, or about 32 percent of the prewar 
consumption. As a result of the cut 
made last year in newsprint consump- 
tion, imports from Canada and New- 
foundland were expected to be only 
about 104,000 tons during the 12-month 
period ended June 1948, as compared 
with the planned importation of 180,000 
tons. 

Regarding paper supplies for periodi- 
cals, newsprint represents only about 
one-third of the paper consumed by such 
publications. 


Petroleum and 
Products . 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHILEAN RESOURCES 


During the first quarter of 1948, the 
Fomento Corporation announced the 
formation of a Petroleum Service 
charged with carrying out the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources in the Prov- 
ince of Magallanes, Chile, and in other 
regions which the President of the Re- 
public may designate in the future. 

According to the official announce- 
ment, the Petroleum Service will have as 
its purpose: (a) The investigation and 
development of Magallanes petroleum 
deposits; (b) the exploitation of any 
other deposits which may be discovered 
in addition to the Magallanes area; (c) 
the development of means of storing and 
refining petroleum products; (d) the de- 
velopment of activities leading to the in- 
dustrial and commercial use of both 
petroleum and byproducts; (e) the sup- 
ply of the necessary facilities for the 
transportation, distribution, and sale of 
the products and subproducts of Chilean 
petroleum; the carrying out of scientific 
investigations and technical petroleum 
studies; (f) the formation of a plan for 
the training of Chilean technicians. 

Well No. 13, in the Springhill field, has 
now been completed as the seventh pro- 
ducing well. All of these wells are still 
capped because of lack of storage and 
transportation facilities. 





Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS 


Malayan imports of rubber manufac- 
tures in the first half of 1947, according 
to recently published statistics, amounted 
to nearly 4,255,000 Straits dollars. (1 
Straits dollar was equivalent to approx- 
imately $0.47 in 1947.) Heaviest imports 
were in tires and tubes. Pneumatic-cas- 
ing imports for passenger cars and 
trucks numbered 30,016, with a value of 
2,351,134 Straits dollars; tubes for such 
vehicles numbered 36,336 valued at 557,- 
380 Straits dollars. Imports of motor- 
cycle, bicycle, and tricycle tires amounted 
to 83,899 units valued at 272,282 dollars; 
and imports of tubes amounted to 41,068 
valued at 56,039 dollars. Another prod- 
uct imported in volume was _ rubber 
shoes, amounting to 39,933 dozen pairs 
valued at 727,175 dollars. Other rubber 
items imported were of minor impor- 
tance. 


Shipbuilding 
OvuTpuT EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS, ALBANIA 


A recent news item states that the 
output of workers at the Durazzo ship- 
yards in Albania has exceeded expecta- 
tions. The construction of an 80-ton 
transport ship was completed in April; 
a 300-ton steamship was expected to be 
completed by June 30; and a 250-ton 
steamship was scheduled for completion 
by the end of July. 


LARGE WHALING VESSEL LAUNCHED, 
DENMARK 


The largest ship ever built in Den- 
mark, a whaling vessel of about 23,500 
tons deadweight, was launched in April 
1948 by the Burmeister & Wain Ship- 
yards in Copenhagen. The ship was built 
for a Norwegian firm. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF VESSELS OWNED, 
ICELAND 


Iceland’s merchant and fishing fleet, 
which has been expanding since the end 
of the war, is expected to achieve by the 
end of 1948 the goals originally set for 
1951. 

At the close of 1947 Iceland owned 732 
vessels, totaling 60,338 gross tons, repre- 
senting an increase during the year of 56 
vessels (17,462 tons). The principal ad- 
ditions during 1947 were 13 new trawlers 
from the United Kingdom. 

The fishing fleet, which accounted for 
74 percent of over-all tonnage increased 
to 44,849 tons by the end of 1947 from 
30,849 tons in 1946. Most of the fleet 
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consists of small, motor-powered craft; 
only six vessels exceed 1,000 tons. 

Two vessels under construction in Den- 
mark (2,905 gross tons each) are ex- 
pected to be delivered in 1948; in addi- 
tion, delivery of a 3,805-gross-ton ship 
from the United States is expected. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 
DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
through the port of Shanghai, China, 
during the first 5 months of 1948 in- 
cluded: Citronella oil, 36,274 pounds val- 
ued at $31,951; musk, 55 pounds valued 
at $8,136. 


Soap PropuctTion, U. K. ZONE, GERMANY 


Provisional data indicate the following 
production of soaps in the British Zone, 
Germany, during January 1948 (in 
thousands of piects unless otherwise 
specified): Toilet, floating, 1,825; toilet, 
other, 30,950; shaving, 1,878; curd, 1,564; 
washing powder, first-quality, 4,686 tons; 
and washing powder, second-quality, 
2,615 tons. 

Output of soap in the British Zone 
during the entire year of 1947 was as 
follows (in thousands of pieces unless 
otherwise specified): Toilet, floating, 
12,317; toilet, other, 214,339; shaving, 
14,250; curd, 12,147; washing powder, 
first-quality, 61,723 tons; washing 
powder, second-quality, 54,013 tons. 

Monthly average production of soap in 
1946 included the following items (in 
thousands of pieces unless otherwise 
specified): Toilet, floating, 1,587: toilet, 
other, 26,720; shaving, 2,575; curd, 3,221; 
washing powder, first-quality, 5,377 tons; 
washing powder, second-quality, 3,418 
tons. 


FEBRUARY PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


Soap production in Japan in February 
1948 increased by 42 percent as com- 
pared with the January output of 578 
metric tons. 

Dentifrice production rose from 407,- 
894 kilograms in January to 711,952 kilo- 
grams in February. The manufacture of 
face powders and make-up increased 
from 45,988 and 1,472 kilograms, respec- 
tively, in January to 47,924 and 2,623 kilo- 
grams, in February. Production of all 
other types of cosmetics decreased during 
February. 

EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN OIL, PARAGUAY 

Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
63,738 kilograms valued at $337,379, as 





compared with 24,463 kilograms valued 
at $126,167 in the corresponding periog 
of 1947. 
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RabDIO SALES AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


The Cuban market for radio receiving 
sets was reported in June 1948 to have 
reached the saturation point. However, 
sales were still greatly exceeding expec- 
tations. This was primarily the result 
of reversion to prewar deferred-payment 
methods under which 95 percent of 
radios are now being sold. Terms are $5 
down and a 12-month period in which to 
pay the balance. Stocks in June were 
sufficient for 2 months’ sales, should im- 
ports cease completely. 

In the 7-month period, August 1947 to 
March 1948, importations totaled 98,629 
units—more than six times as many as 
anticipated. During the first quarter of 
1948, 24,165 new radio receiving sets, val- 
ued at $654,133, were imported from the 
United States, and 360 sets, valued at 
$16,280, were received from the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 


SHORTAGE OF RaDIO TUBES, GERMANY 


The demand for radio tubes in Ger- 
many is estimated to be many millions 
of units. Although at least eight fac- 
tories have resumed production since the 
war, the prospect for an adequate supply 
is not favorable. Deterrent factors in- 
clude shortages of material and man- 
power, as well as decreased efficiency. 
Even with the improvement that may be 
expected with currency reform and more 
satisfactory food supply, the demand will 
probably not be filled. 

Prewar output of radio tubes of all 
types amounted to 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 units annually. The two firms which 
produced the major portion before the 
war are the principal producers at pres- 
ent. Current production, however, does 
not amount to 10 percent of the prewar 
level. 

Almost no radio tubes produced in the 
Russian Zone are available in the West- 
ern zones of Germany. One firm in the 
American Zone probably produces 70,000 
to 80,000 tubes per month, and one in the 
British Zone averaged 140,000 per month 
during the first 4 months of 1948. An 
arrangement was concluded recently 
whereby 8 percent of the production in 
the British Zone will be exported. In 
return, tested raw material sufficient for 
the manufacture of 1,000,000 tubes is to 
be obtained, thus permitting the firm to 
operate at full capacity if the necessary 
labor can be found. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


CHINA’S TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Under barter arrangements between 
China and Japan, during 1947 289,276 
pounds of Senma hemp and 221,048 
pounds of Kucima hemp were exported 
from China to Japan; and 4,015,400 
pounds of rayon yarn, 5,251 pounds of 
wool felt, and 339,304 yards of woolen 
fabrics were exported from Japan to 
China. These woolen fabrics are re- 
ported to be prewar Japanese stocks. 


DECLARED EXPporRTS, CHINA 


Cumulative declared exports from 
China in the period January 1, 1948, to 
May 31, 1948, amounted to 242 square 
feet of rugs; 3,496 pounds of human-hair 
stumps; 151,326 gross of hair nets made 
of human hair; 97 gross of nylon hair 
nets; and 950,400 yards of straw braids. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Cotton-yarn production in Czechoslo- 
vakia totaled 17,198 tons in the first quar- 
ter of 1948, or 78 percent of the 1937 
average, and cotton and linen fabric pro- 
duction reached 99 percent of the 1937 
quarterly average, or 14,847 tons. 

During March 1948, Czechoslovakia im- 
ported 3,621 tons of cotton; 733 tons of 
flax; 83 tons of hemp; 412 tons of jute; 
2,638 tons of wool; and 141 tons of rayon. 
Exports in the same period included 103 
tons of flax and hemp goods, and 604 tons 
of jute goods, according to reports in a 
trade magazine. 


FOREIGN TRADE, HUNGARY 


During 1948, Hungary anticipates ex- 
porting $6,000,000 worth of cotton fabrics 
and $1,100,000 worth of rayon fabrics; 
and importing cotton valued at $7,650,000 
and wool valued at $1,600,000. 

A Hungarian exporter has made a con- 
tract with a British firm whereby it will 
embroider approximately 130,000 blouses 
and children’s dresses for the United 
Kingdom from material furnished by the 
British concern. 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON AND WOOLEN 
FABRICS, POLAND 


During 1947, the Polish cotton industry 
produced 260,000,000 meters of fabrics— 
10,000,000 less than it had estimated. 
This deficiency may be made up in 1948, 
inasmuch as daily production was ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 meters before the end 
of 1947. The cotton industry will face 
a More difficult problem in 1949 when 
it plans to manufacture 400,000,000 
meters of cotton fabrics. 

The production of woolen fabrics 
amounted to 32,500,000 meters in 1947— 
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5,000,000 meters more than planned, and 
60 percent more than in 1946. 


DEMAND FOR ALPHA CELLULOSE, INDIA 


The demand for alpha cellulose has 
become so great in India that, with the 
expected development of the rayon in- 
dustry, new sources of supply are being 
sought. Research has revealed that 
waste jute and jute products are sources 
of alpha cellulose, according to reports 
in a trade publication. 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORT ALLOCATIONS, AUSTRALIA 


For the period January to June 1948, 
Australia was allocated 20,000,000 yards 
of cotton textiles to be imported from 
India in exchange for Australian wheat, 
according to a trade publication. As a 
good-will offering, the Indian Govern- 
ment also has approved for export to 
Australia, 1,800 bales of raw cotton. 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Cotton exports from Karachi during 
March 1948 totaled 32,536 long tons, as 
compared with 20,756 tons in February 
1948. The Soviet Union was the most 
important destination, taking 12,503 and 
5,715 tons, respectively. Russia undoubt- 
edly purchased good-quality cotton, in- 
asmuch as the unit-value declaration for 
customs averaged 40 percent higher than 
for cotton shipped to the United States. 

The increase in price was the out- 
standing feature in the Bombay cotton 
market during the month of April. Fac- 
tors which stimulated this increase were: 
The complete decontrol of cloth prices, 
general speculation, short supplies of In- 
dian qualities used by mills, high 
price of Egyptian cotton, the inability to 
buy East African cotton, the realization 
that India would not obtain a full quota 
of Pakistan cotton, and the possibility of 
selling some cotton to Japan. 

Although most mills in India carry a 
minimum of 4 months’ stock, supplies in 
Bombay city are considered unusually 
small because of the difficulty in moving 
baled cotton from upcountry points to 
the market. There is some talk of ask- 
ing the Government to make funds avail- 
able to buy cotton from dollar areas. In 
Pakistan most of the gins have closed 
down, and arrival of cotton in Karachi 
has appreciably declined. The carry- 
over of August 31, 1948, probably will be 
the smallest on record. It is hoped that 
the 1948-49 crop in Pakistan will be 
larger than the 975,000 bales produced 
during the past season, when much of 
the crop was harvested by new and in- 
experienced pickers, bought by mer- 
chants inexperienced in the handling of 
cotton, and ginned by workers who were 
new to the cotton business. With added 
experience, those engaged in the cultiva- 


tion of cotton.are expected to produce a 
higher yield per acre and a better-quality 
bale next season. 


COTTON EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Through an agreement between rep- 
resentatives of the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts in Mexico and the Government, 
producers will be allowed to export 300,- 
000 bales of cotton from the estimated 
total crop of 600,000 bales. . However, it 
has been reported that only low-grade 
cotton, not in demand in Mexico, will be 
available for export. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1948 


Peruvian cotton exports, by country of 
destination, during the first quarter of 
1948 (with figures for the comparable 
period in 1947 in parentheses) were as 
follows (all figures in gross kilograms) : 
Colombia, 3,272,471 (2,035,969); Italy, 
48,557 (1,157,456) ; Chile, 2,119,946 (952,- 
488) ; India, 1,338,404 (908,779) ; Switzer- 
land, 1,101,852 (496,511); Netherlands, 
1,079,002 (658,384); Belgium, 1,015,360 
(362,528) ; United States, 455,434 (618,- 

026) ; Argentina, 210,045 (703,165) ; Ecua- 
dor, 119,031 (382,418); Mexico, 25,130 
(140,616); and Panama, 6,872 (9213). 
Total exports for the quarter amounted 
to 12,961,389 kilograms, as compared with 
9,440,896 kilograms in the first quarter of 
1947. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
PLANNED PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


Rayon staple fiber has not yet been 
produced in Chile. A producing plant 
with a capacity of 3,300,000 pounds of 
viscose fiber is under construction and 
is expected to be in operation about the 
end of October 1948. Approximately 30 
percent of the fiber produced will be 
spun in an annex to the new plant and 
the remainder will be placed on the do- 
mestic market. 

Between 1942 and 1947 Chile imported 
an average of 68,000 kilograms (or ap- 
proximately 150,000 pounds) of rayon 
fiber annually. Of the total 46,180 kilo- 
grams imported in 1947, the United King- 
dom supplied 13,704 kilograms; the Neth- 
erlands, 30,176; and the United States, 
2,300. Shortage of exchange and of fiber 
in the world supply market caused the 
1947 import total to drop from the 1946 
figure of 94,711 kilograms. 


W ool and Products 


Woo. STATISTICS, AUSTRALIA 


Receipts of raw wool during the 1l 
months ended May 1948 amounted to 
3,021,400; disposals totaled 2,794,300; 
and stock, 227,100. Total exports for 
the 10 months ended April 1948 were: 
2,109,500 of greasy wool; scoured and 
other, 602,600, of which 343,900 and 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Argentina Releases 1947 
Transport Statistics 


A statistical review of Argentine trans- 
port in 1947 was contained in a recent 
issue of Sintesis Estadistica Mensual de 
la Republica Argentina. Some of the 
outstanding features of this report are 
summarized below. 

Shipping: During the year 1947 the 
total net registered tonnage of vessels 
entering the ports of Argentina amounted 
to 8452400 tons as compared with 6,- 
945,200 tons in 1946, an increase of 21.7 
percent. American-flag vessels led the 
way, accounting for 2,305,600 net regis- 
tered tons or 27.3 percent, followed by the 
British with 1,713,600 tons or 20.3 per- 
cent, the Argentines with 757,700 tons or 
9 percent, and the Norwegians with 648.- 
300 tons or 7.7 percent. The distribution 
of entrances, for both 1946 and 1947, by 
principal ports was as follows: 


Distribution of Vessel Tonnage Entrances 
by Ports 


Per- 

Per- cent 

- ( ent chang 

sa inn 1946 of 1947 1947 

il Ver 
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Pot 8452.4 6,945.2 100.0 21.7 
Buenos Aires 5971.5 4.602 70.6 29.7 
Bahia Blanca 464.1 459.6 5.5 1. 

La Plata 55g 7 187.0 4 G2 
Quequen 230. 6 271.8 27 4 ( 
Rosario 715.9 &51.0 4 15. 

San Lorenzo 160.3 110.2 1.9 4 

San Nicolas 74 29 Q 9 { 
Santa Fe 44.7 27.6 5 62.0 

Remaining ports 4130.6 4163. 2 5.1 7 


Government break-down totals 8,452.2 because 
figure round-off 

Railways: In the calendar year 1947 
the total gross receipts of the Argentine 
railways aggregated 904,440,000 pesos, an 
increase of 6.9 percent over the 1946 total 
of 846,389,000. The former foreign- 
owned railways accounted for 78.2 per- 
cent of the receipts, registering a gross 
total of 707 032,000 pesos, while the State 
Railways reported a total of 197,408,000 
pesos, or 21.8 percent of the year’s total. 
The year’s performance represented an 
increase in returns over 1946 of 5.6 per- 
cent for the former foreign-owned rail- 
ways and 11.6 percent for the State Rail- 
ways. As regards traffic operations, the 
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railways registered a total of 12,825,- 
900,000 ton-kilometers and 7,920,200 009 


passenger-kilometers during the 10- 
month period January—October 1947. 
The amount of cargo and the number of 
passengers transported during this 10- 
month period are shown in the following 
break-down: 


Railivcay Cargo and Passenger Ntatistices 


Aviation: Argentine commercial air 
lines flew a total of 15,633,700 kilometers 
and carried 223,500 passengers and 2,- 
539.8 tons of cargo. The quantity of air 
mail carried during the year amounted 
to 16,643.5 tons, while the total amount 
of express was 251.4 tons. A comparison 
of 1946 and 1947 operations is given in 
the following table: 


Il ght and Traff Satistic 
Ite { 
Kilor ers flow ( 1 ONH, o 
Hou fligt “ 24. 7 
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Exhibition of Travel Posters 


The American Consulate at Colombo 
advises that the Ceylon Government 
Tourist Bureau is interested in obtaining 
posters produced in the United States 
advertising tourist travel, resorts, and 
recreational centers. The posters are to 
be displayed at an international poster 
exhibition to be held in Ceylon about 
July 15, 1948. 

Travel, tourist, and recreational in 
terests desiring to submit posters should 
send them by air mail as seon as possible 
to the Ceylon Tourist 
Bureau, Secretariat, Colombo, Ceylon 


Government 

















Mexico Expands Electric 
Power Generating Capacity 


Electricity will be supplied to at least 
100 additional towns in Mexico during 
1948, according to a recent statement 
by the head of the Mexican Federal Elec. 
tricity Commission. 

A Mexican financial bulletin recently 
published figures released by the Minister 
of National Economy which show that 
Mexico now has 1,294 generating plants, 
and 28 are under construction. The to- 
tal installed generating capacity at pres- 
ent amounts to 951,909 kilowatts, and 
the plants under construction will add, 
when completed, 310,187 kilowatts 


Northwest Airlines Steps Up 
China-United States Flights 


Northwest Airlines has stepped up its 
flights from Shanghai to the United 
States from three to four weekly. One 
flight weekly now stops at Seoul, Korea, 
according to the American Consulate 
General in Shanghai. 

Reports from Kunming indicate that 
a survey flight has arrived from Indo: 
china. Regular service, if established 
would be a joint operation by Air France 
and CNAC 


Direct Jamaica-to-Panama 
Radiotelegraph Service 
eral 


Direct radiotelegraph service between 
Jamaica and Panama was inaugurated 
on June 16, 19848. This supplements the 
service between Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Miami, Fla., which was opened January 
10, 1948, as approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission in Decem- 
ber 1947 

Facilities in Jamaica are operated by 
Cable & Wireless (W. I.) Ltd., under con- 
tract with Tropical Radio Telegraph Co 
Messages from Jamaica destined for 
Panama marked “By Wireless” will now 
get fast direct transmission, instead of 
using cable routes via Halifax and New 
York By connecting with the Latin 
American net work of Tropical Radio, 
Jamaica will benefit by closer communi- 
cation with Mex'co, Guatemala, Hon- 
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duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. 


Authorization of Gas Rate 
Rise for Santiago, Chile 


An increase in the gas rates of Santi- 
ago, Chile, from 1.60 pesos ($0.052 U. S. 
currency) to 2.11 pesos ($0.068 U. S. 
currency) per cubic meter has been of- 
ficially authorized, retroactive to April 
1, 1948. The rates are to be reduced to 
9.01 pesos ($0.064 U. S. currency) on 
April 1, 1949. 


Maritime Central Airways 
Plane Lands at St. Pierre 


A Douglas DC-3 from Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, belonging to Mari- 
time Central Airways, landed at the 
French island of St. Pierre on June 11, 
according to reports reaching the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. This is stated to be the first time 
a landing has been made at St. Pierre 
by a land plane. A 2,500-foot runway, 
built during the war but never previously 
employed, was used. The plane returned 
to Charlottetown the same day. 

It was reported further that the flight 
was made in connection with a proposed 
weekly service to St. Pierre from Sydney, 
but the details had still to be worked out 
between the Canadian and French Gov- 
ernments. 

The first landing of any kind at St. 
Pierre was made by a Maritime-New- 
foundland Airways Fokker seaplane from 
Sydney in 1931. 


Brazilian State Announces 
Highway Construction Plans 
ow) @ 


Plans for the State of Goiaz, Brazil, in 
its own State-supported program for con- 
struction and maintenance of highways 
for the calendar year 1948 envisage ex- 
penditures of more than 14,000,000 cru- 
zeiros (US$700,000, at 20 cruzeiros equals 
US$1). This program calls for 156 miles 
of new roads, with maintenance and re- 
pair of 452 miles. In addition, 400,000 
cruzeiros are set aside for emergency 
and unforeseen repairs. 

The plan proposes expenditures for 
new highway construction of 3,000,000 
cruzeiros for Class I roads, 300,000 for 
Class II, and 712,000 for Class III roads. 
Construction of a concrete bridge over 
the ““Meia-Ponte” River on the Goiania- 
Anapolis road is estimated to cost 500,000 
cruzeiros. 


Increased Shipping Charges 
Announced for Paraguay 

The Dodero Co., which carries the bulk 
of Paraguay’s river traffic, announced a 
50 percent increase in charges for inter- 


national freight, package, and passenger 
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Belgian Resident Visas 


The American Embassy at Brussels 
advises that United States citizens plan- 
ning to take up temporary residence in 
Belgium should apply for and obtain 
temporary resident visas from Belgian 
Consulates in the United States before 
departure. 

Recently cases have been brought to 
the attention of the Embassy wherein 
American businessmen planning to lo- 
cate in Belgium have encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in changing their 
status, in consequence of their having 
entered the country on visitors’ visas. 

\ visitor's visa may be utilized for a 
visit up to, but not exceeding, 2 months 
at any one time. Persons desiring to re- 
main longer must apply for a temporary 
resident visa. Since all applications for 
resident visas must be referred to the 
home Government in Brussels for ap- 
proval, American citizens requiring such 
visas should apply to the nearest Belgian 
Consulate at least 6 weeks to 2 months 
prior to their departure date. 











services effective June 26, 1948. Charges 
for launch service in port have also been 
increased. The June increase is addi- 
tional to a 20-percent rise announced in 
April because of low water. The low- 
water charge will continue until normal 
navigation again becomes possible. 


New Colombian Air Line Opens 
International Cargo Service 


A new air line, Lineas Aéreas Trans- 
atlanticas Colombianas, Ltd., LATCO, 
initiated international cargo operations 
to Medellin, with the arrival of one of 
the company’s planes at the Municipal 
Airport on May 12, 1948. According to 
reports reaching the American Consulate 
at Medellin, LATCO, a 100 percent 
Colombian private enterprise, has ac- 
quired five Curtis-Commando C—46 
planes with a 7-ton (2,400 cubic feet) 
capacity. 

The present itinerary calls for semi- 
weekly flights between Miami-Barran- 
quilla and Miami-Barranquilla-Medellin. 
Additional flights will be made as condi- 
tions warrant. The company is reported 
to maintain offices in Miami, New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and Medellin. 
The head offices are at Barranquilla. 


Electric Power, Chile 


The El Abanico hydroelectric plant in 
Chile was officially inaugurated on May 
14, and the main line was connected June 
2, to supply power to the new steel plant 
near Concepcion, Chile. 


New Highway in India 
S ? 


A “back-door”’ highway to connect 
India and Kashmir was slated for com- 
pletion by the end of June. According 
to Engineering News-Record for June 17, 


this highway was constructed at a cost of 
about $9,000,000, to give India a sub- 
stitute for the previous main road which 
now terminates in Pakistan territory. 
The road runs 65 miles from Pathankot 
in India’s East Punjab Province to 
Jammu in Kashmir. 


KLM’s West Indies Division 
Reports on 1947 Activities 


Reporting on its activities in the 
Caribbean during 1947, the Royal Dutch 
Airlines, KLM, disclosed that the number 
of revenue passenger-miles of its West 
Indies Division increased from 22 500,000 
in 1946 to 31,875,000 in 1847. The num- 
ber of passengers carried increased 50 
percent, from 50,200 to 76,500. Nearly 
660,000 pounds of extra baggage were 
carried as compared with 495,000 during 
the preceding year. The total quantity 
of mail carried in the West Indies in- 
creased from 107,800 pounds to 158,400 
pounds. 

Great progress was shown in the trans- 
portation of freight—787,600 pounds 
were carried in 1946, 2,090,000 pounds in 
1947. The fleet now consists of three 
DC-4 and six DC-3 aircraft, including 
one freight plane. San Jose, Costa Rica, 
and Habana, Cuba, were added to the 
Caribbean network, which covered a 
total distance of 5,980 miles on December 
31, 1947. 

The Amsterdam-Curacao _ service, 
which is operated as part of KLM’s West 
Indies Division, has, since May 1947, 
utilized Lockheed Constellations. Flight 
frequency on this service was increased 
from once to twice a week in November 
1947. 


CNAC Opens New Service 


The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion inaugurated on June 16, 1948, a 
“Sleeperette’’ service from Rangoon, 
Burma, to San Francisco, leaving Ran- 
goon every first and third Tuesday. 
CNAC is using Skymasters on this run, 
which will take 51 flying hours from Ran- 
goon. CNAC will accept Burmese rupees 
in payment for this trip. 


Bond Issue Authorized on 
Venezuelan Road Project 


By Decree No. 66 of June 7, 1948, the 
Venezuelan Government authorized the 
Companhia Anonima Obras Avenida Boli- 
var to issue bonds exclusively for the 
payment for properties to be expro- 
priated in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Avenida Bolivar in Caracas. 
The text of the decree was published in 
Gaceta Oficial No. 22,636 of June 8, 1948. 

The establishment of the Compania 
Anonima Obras Avenida Bolivar was 
legally authorized through a contract 
signed between it and the Municipality 
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of the Federal District on November 29, 
1947, and the text of the contract was 
published in Gaceta Municipal No. 6,774 
of January 6, 1948. The company was 
formed for the purpose of applying ex- 


propriation proceedings against the 
properties required for consummation of 
the project, and for the actual construc- 
tion of the avenue, its parks, and other 
improvements. The company’s capital 
of 12,000,000 bolivares (20 percent paid 
in) was subscribed by the Government 
of the Federal District, the Banco Obrero, 
and the Venezuelan Development Cor- 
poration. The working capital was later 
increased through a loan of 10,000,000 
bolivares from the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The bonds authorized for issuance are 
coupon bearer bonds, with maturities 
and interest payments as follows: 


Bonds maturing in 6 years—Interest rate, 
41, percent per annum. 


= 


Bonds maturing in 7 years—Interest rate, 
5 percent per annum. 

Bonds maturing in 8 years—Interest rate, 
514 percent per annum. 

Interest is to be paid at least annually, 
and the issues are subject to drawings 
by lot on 8 days’ notice. Owners of 
properties expropriated will receive a 
proportionate amount of each issue of 
bonds. 

The bonds will be guaranteed by the 
total assets of the company, and by the 
National Government. Interest will be 
exempt from income taxes; and matured 
bonds will be acceptable as payment for 
all national taxes. 

Existing mortgages on properties ex- 
propriated will become an obligation of 
the company under the same conditions 
as apply on property expropriated; but 
interest thereon will be paid by the pres- 
ent owner until he vacates the property. 
An owner may remain on the premises 
expropriated until he is requested to 
vacate them; however, he will forfeit his 
right to interest payment on his bonds 
during this interval. 

Bondholders will enjoy first choice in 
the purchase of property at prices fixed 
by the company. 

The projected plans for the Avenida 
Bolivar call for a thoroughfare of 50 
meters wide, traversing Caracas from 
west to east, and require the demolition 
of the buildings of at least 10 city blocks. 
Work on the project has been under way 
for some time, and it is expected that 3 
years will be required for its completion. 
New construction on the Avenue will be 
exempt from rent control for a period of 
10 years from June 7, 1948. 

It is anticipated that the cost of the 
land to be expropriated will approximate 
150,000,000 bolivares. The cost of road 
construction and other improvements 
will be an added charge. Nevertheless, 
since the expropriation takes in an area 
of approximately 200 meters wide, the 
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proceeds from the balance of the “im- 
proved” land available for sale (esti- 
mated at 60 percent of the expropriated 
holdings) is estimated by proponents of 
the plan to not only pay off the cost of 
construction and the bonds but to net a 
profit as well. The Municipality of the 
Federal District will receive 10 percent 
of any profits realized after final liquida- 
tion. 


Polish-Czech Committee 
Discusses Electric Power 


A session of the Polish-Czechoslovak 
Committee for the electrical industry 
was recently held at Olomouc in Czecho- 
slovakia. Eight Czechoslovak represent- 
atives and six Polish delegates partici- 
pated in the deliberations, under the 
chairmanship of Engineer Stanislaw 
Rejn of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Industry. 


Transvaal Province Amends 
Motor-Vehicle Ordinance 


The Province df Transvaal Official 
Gazette for May 19, 1948, includes Ordi- 
nance No. 5 of 1948, which amends the 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance of 1931, ac- 
cording to the American Legation at 
Pretoria, South Africa. Among other 
changes Section 53 of the principal ordi- 
nance has been amended to read: 

(a) By the substitution for subparagraph 
(b) of paragraph (8) thereof of the following 
subparagraph: 

“(b) Prohibiting or regulating the use on 
public roads of any motor vehicle which is 
fitted with a steering apparatus on the left 
side (i. e., on the near side).” 

It is understood that the effect of this 
ordinance is to empower the Administra- 
tor of the Transvaal to make regulations 
prohibiting or regulating the use on pub- 
lic roads in the Transvaal of motor ve- 
hicles fitted with left-hand drive. Au- 
thority did not exist under the Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance of 1931 to promulgate 
such regulations. 

The Director of the largest automotive 
trade association in the Union has ad- 
vised that it is his understanding that 
until such time as the Administrator of 
the Transvaal issues regulations ban- 
ning the registration of left-hand-drive 
vehicles, such vehicles may continue to 
be used provided they are fitted with 
proper traffic indicators. He advised 
further that, so far as he could deter- 
mine, the Administrator had no inten- 
tion of issuing such regulations at 
present. 

The Province of Natal has prohibited 
the registration of left-hand-drive ve- 
hicles since October 1946, but some ex- 
ceptions have been made. The Orange 
Free State adopted a similar prohibition 
effective January 1, 1948. The Cape 
Province postponed the operation of its 
Amending Ordinance until June 1948, but 





there is no definite indication that it has 
been put into effect. 


Electric-Power Production 
Increasing in France 

The index of electric power produced 
in France during the first quarter of this 
year stood at 144 as compared with 134 
and 130 for the first and last quarters, 
respectively, of 1947. Fifty-three percent 
of the total amount of electric power 
produced during the first quarter of 1948 
was generated in the hydroelectric stg. 
tions. This is the same percentage as 
for the year 1938. However, the amount 
of electricity now being produced is 50 
percent greater than 10 years ago. 

The record of the French electric power 
industry is encouraging, although a water 
shortage caused a sharp drop in the 
power produced by the hydroelectric sta- 
tions during March. Fortunately this 
came at a time when the longer hours of 
daylight resulted in a reduction in the 
consumption of electricity, but, neverthe. 
less, this unfavorable hydroelectric situ- 
ation during March necessitated addi- 
tional allocations of coal to the therma] 
stations to enable them to increase their 
output. The inauguration of certain new 
hydroelectric units at the end of March 
and of others in April resulted in an in- 
crease in hydroelectric production and 
a commensurate decrease in thermal 
power, thus resulting in a saving in coal. 


New Peruvian Air Line Opens 
Weekly Lima-Iquitos Service 


The new Peruvian domestic air line, 
ANDES, recently started regular serv- 
ices between Lima and Iquitos, a Peru- 
vian port 2,000 miles up the Amazon 
River, making the first trip between these 
points in 3 hours and 12 minutes. It is 
planned to operate this service once a 
week, using one of the company’s three 
twin-engined Curtiss Commandos. 

Several weeks ago the new air line be- 
gan its operations within Peru between 
Lima and the principal cities in the 
southern part of the country 


Radiotelegraph Circuit to 
Japan Reopened by Brazil 


Cia. Radio Internacional do Brasil S. A. 
reestablished a radiotelegraph circuit be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Japan on April 
1, 1948. The service is at present on an 
unscheduled basis, and is routed via A. T. 
& T. facilities at New York. 


Mines-and-Power Plan 
for Turkey Announced 


A summary of the Mines-and-Power 
Plan of the Government-owned Eti Bank 
has been announced in the Turkish press. 
The plan is, in general, a 5-year one, al- 
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though certain projects in the proposed 
development of the Zonguldak coal basins 
are scheduled for completion over a pe- 
riod of 10 years. The program envisages 
the integration of the solid-fuels and 
electrical- power industries of Turkey, in- 
cluding plans for the electrification of 
the coal basin at Zonguldak and the use 
of lignite for the production of electric 
power. The development of the plan 
will depend greatly upon the credits from 
ERP and from the International Bank. 


AVIATECA Makes Survey 
Flights to Costa Rica 


The Guatemalan aviation company, 
AVIATECA, expected to begin a non- 
scheduled passenger service between 
Guatemala City and San Jose, Costa 
Rica, during the first week of July. Ac- 
cording to reports reaching the American 
Embassy in Guatemala City, this activity 
will be in the nature of a survey of exist- 
ing demand for this type of service and 
does not represent a definite entry into 
international service along this route. 


French Remove Last Sunken 
Ship From Port of Bordeaux 


At the end of the war the port of Bor- 
deaux and the Gironde River were 
blocked with more than 200 sunken ships. 
Work was immediately begun to free the 
channels and the port area, with the re- 
sult that on May 14, 1948, the last ship 
(one blocking access to the docks at 
Bordeaux) was removed. 


Telephone Facilities in 
Egypt Still Inadequate 


Telephone facilities in Egypt con- 
tinued to be inadequate in 1947. No ad- 
ditional facilities were added to the net- 
work during the year, according to the 
American Embassy in Cairo. Additional 
strain was placed on the overburdened 
telephone network by the cholera epi- 
demic, which required the transfer of 
considerable portions of the system to the 
rural areas Where the epidemic was most 
severe. Some equipment has arrived in 
Cairo to provide 8,000 additional lines 
and before the end of 1948, approxi- 
mately the same number of lines will be 
made available in Alexandria. It is 
planned that such equipment as may be 
replaced by new apparatus in the 
metropolitan areas will be utilized for ex- 
tension of the present inadequate rural 
telephone facilities. 

Even with the present plan for in- 
Stallations, during 1948, the demand for 
telephone service will probably be far 
from satisfied. It is reported that ap- 
proximately 15,000 applications are on 
hand for telephone facilities in Cairo 
alone and that a similar shortage exists 
in all of the other metropolitan areas. 
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Canadian Vessel Purchased 
By Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic recently pur- 
chased from the Seaway Steamship Line, 
Ltd., the Canadian flag vessel New 
Northland, 3,455 gross tons. The ship 
has been rechristened Nuevo Dominicano, 
with Ciudad Trujillo as home port. After 
it was brought to the Dominican Re- 
public, it was reconditioned and sailed 
on its first voyage on May 15, carrying 
tourists and small amounts of cargo to 
Curacao and Aruba. 

Passenger capacity is reported to be 
262, as follows: 24 de luxe cabins, 172 
first class, and 66 second class. Freight 
capacity of the ship is stated to be 400 to 
500 tons, which can be carried in the 
forward hold. 

This ship constitutes the only vessel of 
the newly organized Flota Mercantil del 
Estado Dominicano. 

The ship was scheduled to sail for New 
York from Ciudad Trujillo on June 8, 
with a scheduled stop in Puerto Plata. 
The return itinerary called for departure 
from New York on June 19. Cargo was 
to be accepted for discharge in San Pedro 
de Macoris, La Romana, Sanchez, and 
Barahona. 


Peru Takes Steps To Improve 
Its Communications Services 


The reorganization of the Peruvian 
Directorate of Posts and Telegraphs was 
completed in 1947. Consolidation and 
rearrangement of some of the offices in 
the Directorate General took place. The 
principal appointments were those of 
two Sub-Directors, one for Posts and one 
for Telecommunications. 

The new General Radiocommunica- 
tions Regulations drafted in 1946 were 
approved in January 1947. These reg- 
ulations, replacing those in effect since 
1926, cover commercial and cultural 
broadcasting, amateurs, aeronautical 
services, private radio communications 
services, experimental and _ scientific 
services, and press information services. 
These changes were made in an at- 
tempt to improve the standards and 
quality of broadcasting in Peru. 

Two international radiotelegraph cir- 
cuits were opened during 1947 by All 
America Cables and Radio, Inc., with 
Lisbon on April 2, and with Germany 
(for the American and British Zones 
only) on November 1. 

Considerable radio equipment was re- 
ceived by the Peruvian Government to be 
installed in important cities, and addi- 
tional equipment is on order, which, 
when received, will be placed in towns 
and villages throughout Peru, in order 
to bring telegraph service to all but the 
more isolated communities. 

Between August and December 1947 
the Cia, Nacional de Teléfonos del Peru, 


which operates a great part of the long- 
distance telephone service, opened four 
new radiotelephone circuits connecting 
Lima with points not covered by its land- 
line circuits, namely, Arequipa, Cuzco, 
Piura, and Iquitos. The radiotelephone 
circuit to Piura offers land-line connec- 
tions to the cities of Sullana and Talara. 
The Cia. de Teléfonos de Arequipa y 
Mollendo, S. A. opened a new land-line 
telephone circuit between Juliaca, Are- 
quipa, and Mollendo. 

The Cia. Peruana de Teléfonos, Ltda., 
increased its rates to subscribers in the 
Lima area by an average of 50 to 65 per- 
cent. This increase was approved by the 
Government on the basis of the com- 
pany’s proposed expansion through the 
installation of 19,200 lines of equipment 
by the end of 1951. Preparations have 
been made for the ultimate expansion 
program by laying a substantial amount 
of new cable and the construction of new 
buildings to house the equipment. 

In the postal field, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, on August 20, 1947, reduced the 
air-mail rates to all Western Hemisphere 
countries, on the basis of a reduction 
in air-mail carrying charges made by the 
Pan American-Grace Airways. 


Austria Takes Steps To 
Expand Its Power System 


The Austrian central power network 
has added another power transmission 
line which will carry» power from the 
transformer station on the Enns River 
at Ernsthafen to Bisamberg, near 
Vienna. The new line, which at present 
is operating at 110 volts, will be con- 
verted to 220 volts as soon as insulators 
and transformers become available for 
the higher voltage. 

This marks another step in the recon- 
struction and expansion of Austria’s 
power system and another attempt to 
bring Austria’s hydroelectric power re- 
sources, which lie mainly in the moun- 
tainous western Provinces, into connec- 
tion with the industrial eastern Prov- 
inces where the power demand is greater. 


New Routes for Cuban Air Line 


The Cuban Government recently 
awarded two new routes to Aerovias 
“Q”—Habana to Veracruz via Merida, 
Mexico, and Habana to St. Petersburg or 
Tampa, Florida. 


Mexican Transport Firm 
Starts New Bus Service 

The Sociedad Cooperativa de Trans- 
portes “Norte de Sonora,” S. C. L., has 
inaugurated a service with new modern 
busses making two trips daily each way 
between Nogales and Guaymas, Mexico. 
The busses make the trip in approxi- 
mately 8 hours. This firm, with head- 
quarters in Santa Ana, Mexico, operates 
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passenger and freight services by busses 
and trucks between Nogales and Guay- 
mas and between Santa Ana and Punto 
Penasco. 


Hydroelectric Surveys To Be 
Undertaken in British Guiana 
In its session on May 28, 1848, the 
British Guiana Legislative Council grant- 
ed a license to the Demerara Bauxite Co. 
to carry out hydroelectric surveys on 
seven falls in the colony. Included in 
the survey will be the famous Kaieteur 
Falls, one of British Guiana’s scenic won- 
ders, despite opposition by three mem- 
bers of the Council who voted against the 
power survey there on the grounds that 
Kaieteur lies within the purview of the 
colony’s National Parks Ordinance. 
Under the terms of the license, the 
company, a subsidiary of the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, will during the next 5 
years carry out surveys at Aruwai Falls, 
on the Upper Mazaruni; Great Falls on 
the Mazaruni; Kaieteur Falls on the 
Potaro; and Malali Falls, on the Demer- 
ara River, on its own behalf. The gov- 
ernment has also stipulated that it will 
grant $75,000 British Guiana currency 
($1 British Guiana currency equals about 
84 cents United States currency) to the 
company to carry out surveys on behalf 
of the colony at Kamaria Falls, Cuyuni 
River, Tumatumari Falls, Potaro River, 
and Great Falls, Demerara River. The 
company is interested in cheap water 
power as a means of carrying bauxite re- 
duction processes to a more advanced 
stage before export of the aluminum ore. 


New Ship Service Opened 


The Grace Line announced the inau- 
guration on May 18 of a new passenger- 
cargo service from Chilean ports to Jack- 
sonville, Baltimore, and Boston. 


Rehabilitation of French 
Communication Facilities 


France is continuing to make progress 
on the repair, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction of the war damage to telecom- 
munication facilities. 

On December 31, 1947, there were in 
France 1,332,933 telephone subscribers, 
compared with 1,273,695 in 1946 and 
1,001,247 in 1938. The total number of 
telephones for the corresponding periods 
were 2,038,647, 1,904,695, and 1,589,595. 
Approximately one-third of the sub- 
scribers and telephones are located in 
Paris. The French Post, Telegraph, and 
Teiephone Administration reports a 
backlog of 200,000 requests for tele- 
phones. 

Telephone traffic was also on the in- 
crease during 1947 with local calls ex- 
ceeding the million figure, while long dis- 
tance or interurban calls passed the 
400,000,000 mark and the international 
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telephone traffic was over 4,000,000 calls. 

There was a slight decrease in domestic 
telegraph traffic. 

One of the important achievements of 
the modernization program of the Post, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Administra- 
tion was the opening in July 1947 of the 
first coaxial telephone cable extending 
from Paris to Toulouse in the south- 
western part of France, a distance of 
more than 400 miles. It will have capac- 
ity, when fully equipped, to carry 600 
telephone conversations, simultaneously. 
The initial terminal installation pro- 
vided for 60 calls simultaneously. An- 
other coaxial cable is planned for in- 
Stallation between Paris and Lyon—with 
future expansion visualized, the ultimate 
terminal being Marseille. 

Considerable effort was made on the 
submarine cable networks. In addition 
to the trans-Atlantic cables, there exist 
10 cables from southern France to North 
Africa and the cable from Brest-Deloen 
to Dakar and Casablanca servicing the 
French possessions in West Africa. The 
cable to Lebanon is in service, as is the 
French South American cable from 
Dakar to Brazil. The French are con- 
tinuing repair work in this phase of com- 
munications. 

French international telegraph and 
telephone rates expressed in French 
francs were increased on February 1, 
1948, by reason of the devaluation of the 
franc in relation to the dollar in the 
preceding month. Commercial interna- 
tional telephone and telegraph commu- 
nications are now available between 
France and most countries of the world. 
Germany and Japan are among the 
excepticns. 

Radio broadcasting is controlled exclu- 
sively by Radiodiffusion Francaise, the 
French Radio Broadcasting Administra- 
tion. There were 43 medium-wave 
transmitters in service in France on 
January 1, 1948, with a total power out- 
put of 1,001 kw., as compared with 707 Kw. 
on January 1, 1947. The increase in 
output was primarily due to the installa- 
tion of higher output transmitters. 

Radiodiffusion now broadcasts its two 
main nation-wide programs, the Na- 
tional over 22 stations and the Parisian 
over 19 stations. The National program 
carries a rather serious program, while 
the Parisian tends to programs of a 
lighter vein. The Paris area has two in- 
dividual stations not connected to either 
chain. 

In Metropolitan France there are six 
short-wave transmitters for broadcast- 
ing to the French colonies and abroad. 

The Paris area has come under the in- 
fluence of television. The French Gov- 
ernment has officially announced that 
the television broadcasts now in service 
will for the next 10 years operate on 455 
lines of definition, although the alternate 
of 1,000 lines is desired. Television is 





broadcast from the Eiffel Tower. Pro. 
grams are emitted daily, although 80 
percent are movies. 


Gasoline Price Rise Hits 
Argentine Motor Transport 


The recent increase announced by the 
Argentine Government in the price of 
gasoline, as well as kerosene and tractor 
fuel, has prompted an avalanche of ap. 
peals from motor-transport associations 
and companies for permission to raise 
their fares and rates, according to the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires. 
With the exception of favorable Goy. 
ernment response to the petition of the 
local Sindicato de Conductores de Taxis. 
however, the official attitude remains yp. 
determined, and in some sections of the 
country a break-down of motor-trans- 
port services threatens. 

In reply to their petition, the Sindicato 
de Conductores de Taxis were granted 
authorization by the Intendente Munici- 
pal of Buenos Aires to put into imme- 
diate effect the following fares: 50 cen- 
tavos for the first 700 meters, 10 cen- 
tavos for each additional 200 meters, and 
10 centavos for each minute and one- 
half of waiting time. Previously the 
Iares were 50 centavos for the first 1,000 
meters and 10 centavos for each addi- 
tional 250 meters. 

Coincident with the announced ap- 
proval of taxi-fare increases, the Con- 
federcion General del Transporte Auto- 
motor Argentina, which represents oper- 
ators of “colectivos” in the Capital, the 
Province of Buenos Aires, and the inte- 
rior, addressed an urgent appeal to Pres- 
ident Peron requesting authority to in- 
stitute fare increases approximating 20 
percent on shorter runs and 50 percent 
on longer trips. At the same time the 
Asociacion Argentina de Empresarios del 
Transporte Automotor sent a note to the 
president of the Direccion Nacional de 
Transporte pointing out that the rise 
in the price of gasoline has automati- 
cally increased the costs of operations 
not less than 45 percent, which the oper- 
ating lines cannot absorb through the 
medium of present receipts. The asso- 
ciation stresses the urgency of their po- 
sition by declaring that unless ameliora- 
tive action in the form of higher fares 
is sanctioned, the members will be faced 
with the necessity of reducing services 
and laying off personnel. 

Local trucking circles have also joined 
in the demands for tariff increases. 
Both the Asociacion Proprietarios de 
Camiones and the Asociacion Proprieta- 
rios de Carros y Camiones have directed 
appeals to the Government asking not 
only for rate increases but also for the 
application of Government regulations 
to stabilize the trucking industry. Both 
associations point out in their petitions 
that established and experienced oper- 
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ators are having increasing difficulty in 
competing against so-called irresponsible 
and opportunistic operators. 


Iraq Plans Expansion of 
Water and Power Supplies 


The Government of Iraq has appropri- 
ated $8,000,000 to be spent within the 
next 5 years for supplying every town 
and village with water and electricity, 
with priority given to the water systems. 
Contracts for supplying 14 towns with 
filtered water thus far have been granted 
to British firms. 


Steamship Lines Improve 
Services From Rotterdam 


Several companies maintaining regu- 
lar steamship lines from Rotterdam have 
announced that their services will be im- 
proved. 

The Oranje Line of Rotterdam will 
have during the summer of 1948 16 sail- 
ings from Rotterdam and Antwerp to 
Montreal and the Great Lakes, against 
11 departures in 1947. 

The Norwegian Fjell Line, whose fleet 
is being expanded this summer by three 
new vessels, Will also offer increased ship- 
ping opportunities from Rotterdam and 
other European ports to Montreal and 
the Great Lakes. 

The Batavier Line operating a cargo 
and passenger service between Rotter- 
dam and London (Tilbury) has chartered 
the motor vessel Konigin Etna, 4,135 
gross register tons, with accommoda- 
tions for 297 passengers. As of June 13, 
1948, this line will have four instead of 
two night boats per week in each direc- 
tion 

The Maersk Line operating a regular 
cargo service under the Danish flag from 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Rouen to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore will 
have weekly instead of fortnightly sail- 
ings. The service will be further im- 
proved by using new modern cargo Ves- 
sels of 6,000 tons dead weight having ac- 
commodations for six passengers. 


Iraq Plans New Sewage 
System for Baghdad 


A new sewage system is being consid- 
ered for the city of Baghdad, Iraq. A 
four-man committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Mayor of Baghdad, has 
been appointed to consider the report 
submitted by the London firm of John 
Taylor & Sons concerning the appropri- 
ate bill, the financing of the scheme, and 
the necessary funds to carry out the blue- 
prints and specifications. The Council 
of Ministers has approved the plan. It is 
claimed that 2 years will be required to 
complete the blueprints, and about 8 
years for the construction work. 
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Kconomic Cooperation 
Agreements: Pacts Signed, 
Terms Spotlighted 

(Continued from p. 3) 


vestments in projects in Italy approved 
by the Italian Government. 

Article IV relates to the deposits of the 
local currency counterpart of assistance 
made available to Italy as a grant. The 
Italian Government will establish a spe- 
cial account to which there will be cred- 
ited the lira equivalent of the dollar 
cost of United States grants. These lire 
will be used for administrative expenses 
of the United States in Italy arising un- 
der the program, for the internal cost of 
transportation of relief packages and 
for other purposes agreed between the 
two Governments, including the develop- 
ment of productive capacity within 
Italy, exploration for and the develop- 
ment of production of materials of which 
the United States is or may be deficient, 
the retirement of the national debt and 
other noninflationary purposes. 


Can Obtain More Materials 


UNDER Article V Italy agrees to work 
out with the United States arrangements 
by which the latter can obtain increased 
quantities of materials needed because 
of deficiencies or potential deficiencies 
in United States resources. Detailed 
arrangements with regard to specific 
materials are to be made later under this 
Article. 

Under Article VI Italy agrees to co- 
operate in facilitating American travel 
to Italy and also agrees to negotiate sub- 
sequent agreements regarding free entry 
of relief supplies, including private relief 
packages, into Italy. 

Under Article VII Italy agrees to fur- 
nish to the Government of the United 
States the full information necessary for 
planning and carrying out the recovery 
program. In addition the two Govern- 
ments agree to consult at the request of 
either one regarding any matters aris- 
ing out of the agreement. 

Article VIII recognizes the necessity 
of full publicity, particularly in Europe, 
for the program and the assistance fur- 
nished by the United States. 


Special Mission 


ARTICLE IX makes provision for a 
special mission to carry out United States 
responsibilities in Italy under the agree- 
ment, including the observation and re- 
view of the carrying out of the program, 
and further makes provision for appro- 
priate status for the joint Congressional 
Committee on Foreign Economic Coop- 
eration and its staff. 

Article X provides for arbitration of 
claims arising as a consequence of gov- 


ernmental measures. Such claims may 
be presented either before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice or a mutually 
agreed arbitral tribunal. Although Italy 
is not a member of the International 
Court it agrees to submit to its juris- 
diction in such cases upon the request of 
the United States. It has been addi- 
tionally agreed that when Italy becomes 
a member of the Court, the undertaking 
will be reciprocal as it is in the cases of 
countries which have already submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Court. It is 
made clear that the submission of claims 
under this paragraph will depend upon 
there having been an exhaustion of the 
remedies available in the established 
courts within the respective countries. 


Questions of Duration 


UNDER Article XII the agreement re- 
mains in force until June 30, 1953, a year 
after the termination of the projected 
4-year program. This will allow a period 
after assistance ceases for the completion 
of the many operating matters which 
result from assistance. There is a fur- 
ther provision that if either Government 
considers that there has been a funda- 
mental change in the basic assumption 
underlying the agreement, as, for ex- 
ample, a termination of assistance at a 
date earlier than anticipated, the Gov- 
ernments shall consult as to whether the 
agreement should be modified or ter- 
minated. If there is not agreement on 
this point, a 6-month notice of termi- 
nation of the agreement may be given. 
Such termination, however, would be 
subject to the following limitations: 

(a) The agreement with regard to 
scarce materials continues for 2 years 
from the notice of terminations; 

(b) The provision relating to the local 
currency deposits remains in effect until 
agreement has been reached as to the 
disposition of such deposits; and 

(c) Any subsidiary agreements or ar- 
rangements such as those relating to 
scarce materials will be governed by 
their own terms. 

It is provided that the agreement will 
be registered with the United Nations. 

There are annexed to the Agreement 
a number of notes which contain inter- 
pretations of provisions of the Articles 
which were too detailed to be included 
in the text of the Agreement itself. 





Uruguay’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs in 1947 were valued at $2,703,000, 
whereas in 1946 they had a valuation of 
$1,642,000. 





Lumber imports into French Morocco 
totaled 95,645 metric tons during 1947, 
compared with 50,636 tons in 1946, and 
53,441 tons in 1939. 
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British Industries Fair. 
London and Birmingham 


This year’s British Industries Fair held 
simultaneously at London and Birming- 
ham took place between May 4 and 14, 
inclusive. The total area of the Fair was 
nearly 1,000,000 square feet and the event 
was attended by approximately half a 
million people. The total number of 
oversea visitors exceeded 14,000, coming 
from 108 countries. Many firm oversea 
orders amounting to millions of pounds 
sterling were reported to have been taken, 
although numerous inquiries could not be 
turned into immediate orders because of 
import and exchange restrictions in op- 
eration in the countries from which the 
visiting buyers came. Some long-term 
business is expected to follow the many 
personal contacts made. 

The general impression of the 1948 
Fair was that it was of a very high stand- 
ard, reflecting considerable credit on 
British industry and its organizers. The 
total number of exhibitors was 3,430, 
compared with approximately 3,100 in 
1947. The 1949 British Industries Fair 
will be held in London-Birmingham, from 
May 2 to13. Interested American firms 
should apply to the Export Promotion De- 
partment, Exhibitions Division, 27 Old 
Queens Street. London S. W. 1, England. 


Vienna International 
Automobile Show 


For the first time since the war, an 
International Automobile Show was held 
at the Vienna Rotunda in the Prater on 
May 5 through 17. The exhibition was a 
success, and a record attendance was re- 
ported. Although modest, the displays 
of luxury cars, small cars, Austrian 
trucks, tractors, and automotive spare 
parts, tires, and accessories made a fine 
showing. Without doubt, one of the most 
valuable contributions to the show and 
to the Austrian economy was the pres- 
entation of the Austrian manufacturers 
Graeff and Stift exhibiting excellently 
constructed trolley busses and bus trail- 
ers, and the display of critical items such 
as tires, spare parts, and accessories by 
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various large and small United States 
firms, as well as by Austrian manufac- 
turers. 

It was evident, from the display pre- 
sented by the Austrian manufacturers, 
that a great effort is being put forth lo- 
cally to meet the demand for these items. 

In the luxury-car class, three United 
States manufacturers practically monop- 
olized the show. Czechoslovakia, France, 
and England also showed vehicles. Inthe 
smaller-car group, the Italian Fiat led 
the exhibit with five vehicles. 


Danish Industrial Fair 


The Danish Industrial Fair concluded 
a successful 10-day exhibition in Copen- 
hagen on April 11, 1948. A total of 455 
Danish firms displayed their wares, and 
foreign buyers from many countries 
placed orders estimated at an aggregate 
value of more than 50,000,000 crowns 
Approximately 100,000 visitors attended 
the Fair. As a result of increased space, 
thorough preparation, and experience 
gained in the 1947 exhibition, the second 
Fair showed marked improvement ove! 
the initial venture. The primary object 
of this annual Fair is to bring to the at- 
tention of foreign buyers products which 
are available for early export. The only 
United States products displayed were 
those manufactured in Denmark under 
license, most of which are solely for ex- 
port. A distinctive American exhibit 
featured a variety of packaging mate- 
rials and examples of their uses 

Danish textile and clothing exhibits 
were far more impressive than last year. 
There were also numerous exhibits of 
applied art, as well as an impressive dis- 
play of machinery, workshop tools, agri- 
cultural, dairy, and industrial equip- 
ment—an indication that Danish indus- 
try is making substantial progress in this 
type of production. Furniture for the 
home, garden, and office covered a wide 
range of old and new designs. There 
was also a complete line of office equip- 
ment, a variety of children’s toys, and 
many products of the leather industry 
on display. 

































The management of the Fair expresseq 
complete satisfaction with the result of 
the exhibition, and plans are in progress 
for a third Fair in the spring of 1949 
Exhibitors appear enthusiastic over the 
impetus given their export trade by the 
Danish Industrial Fair. 


British Industrial Exhibition. 
Copenhagen 


A British Industrial Exhibition wil] be 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from 
September 18 through October 3, 1948 
under the auspices of the British Im. 
port Union, a Danish association of firms 
actively engaged in trade with the United 
Kingdom and working in cooperation 
with the Federation of British Industries 
in London, England. The purpose of the 
Exhibition is primarily to publicize the 
industrial products of the United King- 
dom and to develop markets in the 
Scandinavian countries. All types of 
goods will be displayed Capital and 
consumer goods, industrial machinery, 
construction materials, textiles, and 
chemicals will be prominently featured 
Consumer goods will receive secondary 
consideration, as sales possibilities for 
this type of merchandise in the Scandi- 
navian countries are limited under pres- 
ent conditions 


International Trade Fair. Milan 


The annual International Trade Fair 
of Milan, Italy, took place from April 29 
to May 16, 1948. A new exhibition hall 
called the Palace of Nations was com- 
pleted this year and added to the 30 ex- 
hibition buildings already in existence. 
More than 1,600 different commodities 
were exhibited in about 30 broad groups 
There were 5,600 exhibitors from a large 
number of European and oversea coun- 
tries, compared with 4,728 exhibitors in 
1947. Approximately 220 United States 
firms had exhibits at the Milan Fair. At 
the 1947 Fair, there were about 200 
United States exhibits. Virtually every 
type of consumer goods from a large 
number of countries were exhibited at 
the Milan Fair, together with an Im- 
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pressive number of capital goods. The 
Fair officials estimated that the business 
transacted at the Fair amounted to ap- 
proximately 30,000,000,000 lire, that is, 
about $52,000,000. The Palace of Na- 
tions was reserved for the exhibits of 
the various countries that participated 
officially. Fourteen countries had such 
official representation at the Fair. 

In addition to private American ex- 
hibits, an American exhibit was placed 
in the Palace of Nations jointly by the 
United States Foreign Aid Program Or- 
ganization, the United States Informa- 
tion Service, and the American Cham- 
per of Commerce for Italy. Although the 
space was small, it was conveniently 
located. A bow of a ship divided the 
rectangular space into two rooms. Pho- 
tographs portraying various aspects of 
American life, including industrial and 
agricultural activities, covered the walls 
of the two rooms. On one wall, posters 
with neon illuminations illustrated the 
use of the Lire Fund. A few feet from 
one wall, there was a large glass panel 
disclosing a map of Italy made out of 
newspaper clippings showing the arrival 
of American goods in Italy. 

Inside the bow of the ship, sound 
movies about American aid were shown 
continuously. During busy hours, there 
was a flow of 1,500 persons per hour by 
actual count. The exhibit was manned 
by persons from the United States For- 
eign Aid Program Organization, the In- 
formation Service, and the American 
Consulate General. The number of visi- 
tors to the exhibit is estimated at about 
25,000 per day. The American exhibit 
was used to the best advantage, and there 
were many favorable comments. May 4 
was designated as “American Day” at the 
Milan Fair and was marked by the pres- 
ence of the Ambassador and Mrs. Dunn, 
together with several members of the 
staff of the Embassy. The Ambassador 
gave a short speech in which he congrat- 
ulated the Italians for the splendid work 
of the Fair. American Day received “a 
good press” in the Fair’s publicity scheme 
and was in every respect a success. 

The Milan International Trade Fair is 
held in the late spring of each year and is 
attended by 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 people. 
Since the war, U. S. exhibitors have com- 
prised mostly the firms that have branch 
companies in Italy, but future fairs 
should offer a good opportunity for other 
American manufacturers wishing to 
show and sell their products to Italian 
businessmen and consumers. 


International Fur and 
Leather Fair. Basel 


In an extraordinary general meeting, 
the shareholders of the company, Basel 
Fur and Leather Fair Ltd., resolved to 
annul their previous decision to hold a 
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third international fur and leather fair 
at Basel in 1949. The question whether 
the third fair is to be postponed until 
some later year, or whether the whole 
idea of holding an international fur and 
leather fair in Basel at recurring periods 
is to be abandoned, was left to the de- 
cision of the next annual meeting of 
the shareholders. This decision was 
taken despite the obvious success of the 
1948 Fur and Leather Fair, apparently 
because of the opposition to the Fair 
on the part of the two Swiss trade asso- 
ciations in the fur and leather trades, 
which recently resolved that their re- 
spective members henceforth shall take 
no part in the Fair either as exhibitors or 
buyers. They maintained that such a 
fair, while providing facilities to foreign 
competitors to sell their goods in Swit- 
zerland, was of no service to Swiss mak- 
ers of furs and leather goods, since prac- 
tically no country in Europe allows the 
importation of such goods from Swit- 
zerland in view of existing exchange re- 
strictions on luxury imports. In Swiss 
circles sponsoring the development of 
Basel into an international trade center, 
the opposition to the holding of an in- 
ternational fur and leather fair was re- 
ceived with deep regret. 





Does German Trade Interest You? 
All Essential Facts Are 
Obtainable for a Nickel 


What American exporters and import- 
ers need to Know about economic condi- 
tions, foreign-trade procedures, and 
Military Government regulations in order 
to trade with postwar Germany is ex- 
plained in a 34-page pamphlet just issued 
by the Department of Commerce through 
the Office of International Trade. 

This pamphlet, entitled “Trading with 
Postwar Germany,” sketches briefly the 
economic backgrounds of the American, 
British, French, and Soviet Zones of oc- 
cupation, and describes the needs of each 
zone in terms of international trade. 

Export and import potentialities of the 
American and British Zones are ex- 
plained in some detail. More than 325 
possible exports and about 150 possible 
imports are listed. 

The possible exports include iron and 
steel products, electrical equipment, 
scientific instruments, textiles, rubber 
products, glass, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and many other commodities. 
Listed among possible imports are cer- 
tain foodstuffs, forest and paper prod- 
ucts, and minerals and nonferrous 
metals. 

The pamphlet states that in 1947 ex- 
ports from the U.S. British Bizonal Area 
totaled $222,000,000. It is estimated that 


yearly exports of $2,000,000,000 are 
needed to maintain a _ self-supporting 
economy. 

Somewhat similar information is 
given, though in less detail, regarding the 
export and import potentialities of the 
French and Soviet Zones. No lists of 
commodities suitable for export or im- 
port are available, however, from the 
Soviet Zone. For the French Zone, about 
150 possible exports are listed. 

Regulations of the four Military Gov- 
ernments which apply to the transaction 
of business with other countries are 
summarized in the pamphlet. 

Mail, telegraph, and telephone services 
are now available for business purposes 
provided the transactions are in accord- 
ance with Military Government and Ger- 
many laws. No correspondence is al- 
lowed, however, regarding German ex- 
ternal assets, and no checks, drafts, secu- 
rities, or currency may be mailed to Ger- 
many. Payments for goods exported 
from Germany must be made to the mil- 
itary authorities or to accounts desig- 
nated by them. This procedure is fully 
explained in the pamphlet. 

Germany agents in the American and 
British Zones may be employed to repre- 
sent firms in other countries. They may 
conclude export and import contracts on 
behalf of foreign firms, recommend mar- 
ket possibilities, expedite and supervise 
the manufacture and shipment of con- 
tracted goods, arrange for insurance, 
and perform similar services. These 
contracts are subject to the approval of 
the Branch Office of the U. S.-British 
Joint Export-Import Agency in the area 
where the representative is located. 

All commercial shipments to and from 
Germany must be licensed by the mili- 
tary authorities of the occupation zone 
concerned, and all prices must be ap- 
proved by them. Export prices are based 
fundamentally on world market prices. 

These subjects and others, including 
travel, processing arrangements, and 
tariff treatment, are covered in the 
pamphlet. Foreign-trade procedures in 
the Bizonal Area and the Soviet Zone are 
presented in simple charts which trace 
all the details of an export or import 
transaction in an easily understandable 
manner. Sample export contracts and 
import applications are included. 

The pamphlet, which is issued in the 
International Reference Service (Vol. V, 
No. 31), is designed to bring together all 
available information useful to business- 
men engaging or planning to engage in 
trade with German firms. It may be 
obtained for 5 cents from any Field 
Office of the Department of Commerce, 
or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements Aet 


India, Norway, and Southern 
Rhodesia: Tariff Concessions 
Under General Agreement 


Now in Effect 


The President on June 25, 1948, issued 
a proclamation putting into effect as of 
July 9 and 11 the tariff concessions in 
Schedule XX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade of primary interest 
to India and Norway, respectively. The 
proclamation also states that Southern 
Rhodesia will be a contracting party to 
the General Agreement on July 12, 1948. 
The General Agreement was entered into 
by the United States last October 30 at 
Geneva, Switzerland, with 22 other 
countries. 

The proclamation also announces that 
the amendments to Article XXIV of the 
General Agreement, contained in a Pro- 
tocol concluded at the First Session of 
the Contracting Parties to the Geneva 
Agreement at Habana last March, en- 
tered into force on June 7. (For text of 
Protocol, see State Department’s Press 
Release No. 261 of March 31, 1948.) 

The President’s action followed receipt 
of information that India signed the 
Protocol of Provisional Application of 
the General Agreement on June 8, 1948; 
Norway on June 10; and Southern 
Rhodesia on June 11. Pursuant to the 
provisions of the Protocol, these coun- 
tries will become contracting parties to 
the Agreement on the expiration of 30 
days from date of signature. 

Adherence to the General Agreement 
by these three countries is particularly 
significant, since it is the first trade 
agreement to be in force between the 
United States and each of them. 

India, Norway, and Southern Rhodesia 
are, respectively, the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth of the Geneva 
countries to give effect to this Agreement. 
The other countries which have done so, 
in addition to the United States, are the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, China, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Under the General Agreement, India, 
Norway, and Southern Rhodesia grant a 
wide range of tariff concessions benefit- 
ing the trade of the United States. 
Moreover, they and the other contract- 
ing parties to the Agreement are com- 
mitted to certain limitations with re- 
spect to the application of quotas, im- 
port restrictions, exchange _ control, 
valuation for customs purposes, and the 
conduct of state trading. These provi- 
sions are important because they com- 
mit these countries as well as the other 
contracting parties giving effect to the 
Agreement under the Protocol of Provi- 
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sional Application to accord fair treat- 
ment to the trade of the United States. 
Under the Agreement the United States 
on its part has made tariff concessions 
on products of primary interest to Nor- 
way and India and of secondary interest 
to Southern Rhodesia. The reciprocal 
tariff concessions in the case of each of 
these countries are summarized here- 
after: 


India 


In Schedule XII of the General Agree- 
ment, India has granted concessions on 
products of primary interest to the 
United States representing about $9,552,- 
000 in terms of 1938-39 Indian imports 
from the United States. The United 
States will also benefit from additional 
Indian concessions negotiated with other 
countries at Geneva on products the im- 
ports of which into India from the United 
States amounted to $487,000 in 1938-39. 
These concessions were given in the form 
of reductions in rates of duty, bindings 
against increase of existing duties, bind- 
ings of the duty-free status, and reduc- 
tions in the margins of preference. Im- 
ports in 1938-39 from the United States 
which will be subject to these four types 
of concessions were valued at $2,349,000, 
$1,931,000, $599,000, and $5,160,000, re- 
spectively. 

Among the principal Indian conces- 
sions of interest to the United States are 
those on dried and condensed milk, 
canned fish and meat, unmanufactured 
tobacco, certain canned fruits, certain 
chemicals and drugs, unwrought copper, 
rosin, mineral grease, coal tar dyes, cer- 
tain machine items, office machines, 
radios, tubes, tractors and automobiles. 

India will give effect to the items ap- 
pearing in Schedule XII, with certain 
exceptions, on the expiration of 30 days 
from the date of signature. It will be 
necessary for India to withhold tempo- 
rarily certain concessions on. tariffs 
which are levied for revenue purposes, 
until legislative action may be taken on 
them in September. 

United States concessions in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on products of interest 
to India apply to imports from India 
which represented approximately $55,- 
145,000 in terms of 1939 trade. The most 
important of these products are not pro- 
duced in the United States; e. g., jute and 
jute products, dutiable and free imports 
of which amounted to roughly $25,608,- 
000 and $3,600,000, respectively, in 1939. 
In terms of 1939 trade, United States 
tariff reductions apply to a total of $33,- 
627,000; bindings against increase of 
certain duties, to $978,000; and bindings 
on the free list, to $20,540,000. Among 
these products of principal interest to 


India on which the United States has 
granted duty reductions are mica 
cashew nuts, burlap and bags, cocoa 
fiber mats, wool rugs, badminton rackets 
and nets, and tennis rackets. Con. 
tinued duty-free entry is assured on 
such products as carpet wools, raw jute. 
and shellac. The present duty on bag. 
ging is bound against increase. 


Norway 


Under the General Agreement Norway 
granted tariff concessions on products 
of interest to the United States repre. 
senting more than $15,300,000 in terms 
of 1939 trade. Of this total, $6,500,000 
represents duty reductions, $3,800,000 
duty bindings, and $5,000,000 bindings 
on the free list. 

Existing Norwegian import duties were 
reduced on such products as automobiles, 
trucks, office machines, refrigerators, q 
variety of fruits and fruit juices and of 
vegetables and vegetable juices. Mod- 
erate existing duties were bound on rub. 
ber tires and tubes, machine and trans- 
mission belting, certain varnishes and 
polishes, cosmetics and dentifrices, and 
unexposed photographic and motion- 
picture film. The duty-free status was 
bound for such items as cotton, wheat 
flour, tractors, sulfur and other chemi- 
cals, rubber and certain rubber semi- 
manufactures, tin plate, and certain 
types of lumber. 

The concessions on products of inter- 
est to Norway, made by the United States 
in the General Agreement, apply to com- 
modities which represented approxi- 
mately $21,000,000 in terms of 1939 trade 
On products accounting for approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 of this total the 
United States concessions consist of 
bindings on the United States free list 
Among the items of principal interest to 
Norway on which United States tariff 
reductions are granted are: whale oil, 
sardines packed in oil, certain other fish 
and fish products, fish hooks, certain 
types of pig iron and ferromanganese. 
The existing duties on sardines and cer- 
tain other types of fish not packed in 
oil, and that on artificial abrasives, were 
bound. Continued duty-free entry is 
assured for such commodities as cod- 
liver oil, cod oil, fox furs (other than 
silver, black, or platinum), and _ nitro- 
genous fertilizer materials. 


Southern Rhodesia 


In Schedule XVI of the Agreement, 
Southern Rhodesia bound the existing 
low rates of duty on 12 items, among 
which are certain types of agricultural 
machinery and implements, mining ma- 
chinery, pumps and accessories, tractors 
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and parts, machine tools and lubricating 
oils; reduced its duties on motorcycles 
and motorcycle parts; and bound the 
duty-free status on radios. In terms of 
1939 trade, Rhodesian imports from the 
United States of these items on which 
concessions were given amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,220,000. 

Southern Rhodesia is an important 
source for United States imports of mica, 
chromium and _ its alloys, asbestos, 
chrome ore, and tanning extracts; con- 
sequently, it will benefit from the tariff 
concessions granted by the United States 
on these products in Schedule XX of the 
Agreement. 


President's Proclamation 
of June II 


On June 11, 1948, the President issued 
a proclamation putting into effect a few 
additional rectifications of Schedule XX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and of prior proclamations relat- 
ing to this Agreement, and announcing 
that the Special Protocol Modifying Ar- 
ticle XIV of this Agreement, concluded 
at Habana on March 24, 1948, entered 
into force on April 19, 1948 (for text of 
Special Protocol, see State Department’s 
Press Release No. 261, March 31, 1948). 


Union of South Afriea: 
Concessions Effective June 14 


The President on June 12, 1948, issued 
a proclamation putting into effect, as of 
June 14, 1948, the concessions in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
initially negotiated with the Union of 
South Africa, which had not yet been 
made effective. The Agreement was en- 
tered into last October 30, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, with 22 other countries. 
The President’s action followed receipt 
of information that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa had signed the 
Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on May 14, 1948; 
pursuant to the Agreement and the Pro- 
tocol, the Union of South Africa will be 
a contracting party to the Agreement on 
the expiration of 30 days from the date 
of signature. 

The Union of South Africa was the 
iwelfth of the Geneva countries to give 
effect to this Agreement. The other 
countries which had previously done so, 
in addition to the United States, are the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Canada, Au- 
Sstralia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and China. 

Under the General Agreement the 
Union of South Africa grants concessions 
on products of interest to the United 
States representing approximately $32,- 
500,000 in terms of 1939 trade. Existing 
import duties were reduced on such 
Products as tractors, certain industrial 
machinery, typewriters, air compressors, 
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lumber, barbed wire, sprayers, sprinklers, 
sporting goods and lard; on an extensive 
list of other items, on which existing du- 
ties are recognized for the most part to 
be generally low, rates are bound. These 
include such items of interest to the 
United States as certain industrial and 
mining machinery, lubricating oil, bot- 
tles, calculating machines, cash registers, 
clocks, watches, and radios. The duties 
on passenger automobiles and on truck 
chassis were bound at various rates 
ranging from 3 percent on truck chassis 
to 20 percent and 30 percent om passen- 
ger automobiles. The Union of South 
Africa is one of the largest foreign mar- 
kets for American automobiles. 

The Union of South Africa and the 
other contracting parties to the Agree- 
ment are committed to certain undertak- 
ings with respect to the application of 
quotas, import restrictions, valuation for 
custom purposes, and the conduct of state 
trading. These undertakings, which ap- 
ply within the framework of existing leg- 
islation while the agreement is being ap- 
plied provisionally pursuant to signature 
of the protocol, are important because 
they commit the Union of South Africa 
as well as other parties to the Agreement 
to accord fair treatment to the trade of 
the United States. 

The concessions on products of in- 
terest to the Union of South Africa, made 
by the United States in the General 
Agreement, apply to commodities which 
represented approximately $23,500,000 in 
terms of 1939 trade. On products ac- 
counting for $20,900,000 of this trade the 
United States concessions consist of 
bindings on the existing United States 
free list. Among the items of principal 
interest to the Union of South Africa on 
which United States tariff reductions are 
granted in the Agreement are: mangan- 
ese ore, grapes, fish liver, oil, crude talc, 
ostrich feathers, wattle extract, wool 
finer than 44’s and mohair. Continued 
duty-free entry is assured on such items 
as diamonds, Persian lamb and caracul, 
sheep and lamb skins, spiny lobsters, as- 
bestos, wattle bark, chrome ore and 
corundum ore. 
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Exchange-control authorities allotted 
the equivalent of US $98,000 for non- 
essential imports from Denmark, Fin- 
land, and Portugal. A. N. C. A. P., the 
Government alcohol and petroleum pro- 
duction monopoly, was authorized to ex- 
port 1,000 cases of brandy and 1,000 
cases of cognac to Venezuela, Peru, and 
Ecuador. The National Council on Sub- 


sistence and Price Control recommended 
that an export quota of 2,000 metric tons 
of rice be authorized. 

Government revenues during April 
totaled 28,800,000 pesos, an increase of 
42 percent over April 1947. No commer- 
cial failures of importance were reported. 

It was announced unofficially that 
electricity rates would be increased by 
25 percent, and it is reported that tele- 
phone charges will be raised by 20 per- 
cent; a surcharge will be made for calls 
over a basic limit. A bill which will per- 
mit a 20 to 30 percent increase in rents 
is being considered by Congress. 

Construction activity was lower than 
during the same period last year, con- 
tinuing the decline of recent months. It 
is reported that plans are being prepared 
to build a large grain elevator in Fray 
Bentos. A stock company was formed 
with a capital of 300,000 pesos to con- 
struct a modern 70-room hotel in Car- 
melo. 

The Montevideo City Council author- 
ized the city-owned streetcar company 
to purchase 50 new busses. Ten new 
busses were obtained for service in Pay- 
sandu and a new bus system was in- 
augurated on June 15 in Rocha. The 
first Italian Air Line (ALITALIA) plane 
to make the weekly 32-hour trip from 
Rome arrived in Montevideo on June 1. 
Scandinavian Airlines System announced 
that effective June 11 its service between 
Scandinavia and the River Plate would 
be increased to two round trips weekly. 

The strike among employees of the 
dairy-products cooperative was tempo- 
rarily settled. However, a general sym- 
pathy strike was threatened among sev- 
eral important autonomous unions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE IMPORT QUOTA OF BEANS AND 
LENTILS AUTHORIZED 


According to an airgram from the U. S. 
Embassy at Montevideo, dated June 21, 1948, 
the Uruguayan Government issued a decree 
on June 12, 1948, authorizing the importa- 
tion free of import duties of up to 2,000 
metric tons of beans and up to 1,000 metric 
tons of lentils. Importation must be made 
within 180 days. 


CERTAIN BOOKS EXEMPT FROM PRIOR 
IMPORT PERMIT REQUIREMENT 


Books with a customs valuation of less 
than 100 pesos may be imported into Uruguay 
without the usually required prior import 
permit, according to an airgram from the 
United States Embassy in Montevideo, dated 
June 17, 1948. 

{Owners of International Reference Serv- 
ice, Vol. 3, No. 35, entitled Preparing Ship- 
ments to Uruguay, dated September 1946, and 
of circular entitled, Uruguay Import Re- 
strictions and Exchange Controls, dated 
March 1948, should make corrections in ac- 
cordance with the above announcement. | 





During 1947 Rumania imported 177 
metric tons of quebracho extract, all 
from Jugoslavia. 
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Faulty Packing in Export 
Shipments Demands 
Remedial Action 

(Continued from p. 6) 


astrous. It certainly does not improve 
the condition of the package, in any case, 
nor does it tend to protect the contents 
against spilling out. 

Port conditions in South America must 
be considered, particularly. While it is 
true that no war damage was incurred in 
South America, its terminal facilities 
have always been limited—except for the 
larger, better-equipped modern ports in 
the eastern part of that continent. 

At some ports in South America, mer- 
chandise remains in port, stored in open 
sheds and exposed to the weather for as 
long as 18 months. Ports in Venezuela 
and Colombia, especially, are known to 
be slow in moving cargo inland. 





Vital Transport “‘Angles” 


EXPORTERS of bulky and heavy ma- 
chinery, particularly, must keep in mind 
that the extensive, well constructed and 
maintained railroads and the large and 
efficient freight cars available in this 
country are in no way typical of those 
throughout the world beyond our bor- 
ders. Virtually no port in the world is 
served by railroads as efficiently as our 
ports in the United States. 

The railroad gage in Europe is the 
same as ours, with the exception of Rus- 
sia where the gage is 5 feet. Further- 
more, in normal times rail connections 
in Europe were good; but these are not 
normal times. The rolling stock of Eu- 
ropean railroads is worn out and is only 
in the process of being replaced. More- 
over, European rolling stock is typically 
smaller than that used in the United 
States—the railways use two-axle cars 
where we use four-axle cars. In addi- 
tion, roadbeds in Europe are generally 
not as sturdy as those in this country 
and the rails are lighter. 

In Central and South America, most 
railroads have a gage of 3 feet 33g inches 
as compared with the standard gage of 
4 feet 8'2 inches in this country. This 
means, of course, that cars on Central 
and South American roads are narrower 
than our cars, the right-of-way is nar- 
rower, and clearances on bridges and 
tunnels are more restricted. 

For another thing, South American 
railroads climb the Andes by means of 
steep grades and sharp curves. Often 
they do not penetrate very far inland or 
they have no connections with other rail 
lines. In some cases, they meet lines of 
different gage. Then freight must be 
unloaded and transshipped before reach- 
ing its ultimate destination. 

Automotive trucks may be required to 
handle through shipments in some in- 
stances. In other cases, pack animals 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES | 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican | 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note. — Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
» New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
~ Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 

Australia Pound: Free 

Belgium A ila 

’ ollar 

Canada Official 
Free 

Czechoslovak ia horuna 

Denmark —— 

sance (metropolitan rune 

sameiee Otlicial 
Free 

India Rupee 

Netherlands Ciuilder 

New Zealand Pound 

Norway Krom 

Portugal Escudo 

South Africa Pound 

spain Peseta 

sweden Krona 

Switzerland Fran 

United Kingdon Pound: Free 

*AVe ‘ ites for that part of the year during 


Average rate Latest 
ivailable 
quotation 


1046 1047 May 1948 July 1, 

(annual innual monthly 1048 
S35. 2154 $3. 2100 3. 212] $3. 2121 
O22S O22 O228 O22 
4520 1. OO00 1. OOOO 1. OO00 
O324 200) 9227 338 
* O01 O01 O201 0201 
* 2088 USE) 2OSt ZOUS6 

OOS4 OUS4 

OAT O47 
OU33 00383 
O16 O16 S017 3017 
TSI 776 S775 3766 
3. 256038 3. 2220 3. 2249 3. 2250 
* VOLS 2016 O1G POL 
* O405 0403 408 0403 
1 OO50 1074 4. 0075 4.0075 
* OOS O9Ls O91 OVS 
*. 2586 2782 2783 2782 
2336 2336 2336 2336 
1, O28 1. (286 £0312 4.0313 


hich quotations were certified. 





may be used, or the shipment may even 
have to be borne on the backs or balanced 
on the heads of natives. 

In shipping a heavy or bulky commod- 
ity the exporter must always consider 
the limiting factors of size and capacity 
of cars, height and width of tunnels and 
bridges, and other similar factors. Of 
course, it seems natural that the foreign 
buyer, being more familiar with port and 
railroad limitations in his own country, 
shall specify the dimensions of the pack- 
ages in the sales contract. And most of 
them do. In some cases, however, these 
details are taken for granted and no 
suitable mention is made in the contract. 
Therefore, it is distinctly to the seller’s 
advantage to familiarize himself with 
transportation conditions abroad and 
package his shipments accordingly. 


Packages That Satisfy 

SUCH PRODUCTS as cosmetics, soap, 
chemicals, and, to a certain extent, 
canned foods are often retailed, or at 
any rate displayed, abroad in their orig- 
inal packages. These boxes, or card- 
board containers, must bear inscriptions 
in the language of the country of desti- 
nation and must conform generally with 
the standards expected by the importer. 
In addition, the exporter Must comply 
with the governmental regulations of 
the importing countries concerning food- 
Stuffs. 

Closely related to this consideration is 
the advertising value of an attractive 
container. The eye appeal and the sales 
pulling power of a package is as great 
in other countries as it is in the United 
States. 

Insurance Phase Significant 
NEXT PROBLEM to be considered is 
Whether the outer container decided 
upon will be considered adequate by 
Marine underwriters. It is commonly 
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known that marine insurance rates are 
quoted on the basis of the past record 
of individual shippers. The fewer claims 
for damages in the past, the lower will 
be the present rate. Therefore, the use 
of a more expensive and sturdy package 
may be more economical than paying a 
higher insurance premium. 

In this respect, too, packing for ex- 
port is an entirely different problem from 
packing for domestic use. Shippers’ 
packages in the United States must con- 
form with recognized specifications. 
Aiter that, the rail carrier is liable for 
any loss incurred in transportation. 
Ocean carriers, however, assume no such 
liability. The laws of nearly all coun- 
tries specifically exempt ocean carriers 
from almost any form of liability except 
for loss or damage resulting from negli- 
gence, fault, or failure in proper load- 
ing, storage, custody, care, or delivery 
of merchandise. Consequently, the ship- 
per must insure his merchandise to pro- 
tect it against a variety of risks peculiar 
to ocean transportation. 


Elements of Good Marking 


THE FINAL problem is to mark the pack- 
age properly. Experience has shown 
that goods are often delayed for many 
months and even lost entirely because 
of poor marking. 

The marks should be in indelible ink 
and in large, clear stencils so that they 
will be easily distinguishable from other 
packages of similar nature. A _ good 
principle to follow is to include the ship- 
per’s mark, consignee’s name, gross and 
net weights, and if more than one pack- 
age is included in one shipment each 
package should be marked consecutively. 
Of course, the usual warning “Fragile” 
should be stamped on a package con- 
taining a breakable or otherwise delicate 
commodity, and it is well to indicate the 


top of the package. These inscriptions 
should be made also in the language of 
the country of destination. 


Losses Can Be Minimized 


THIS ARTICLE by no means covers all 
the details concerned with packing and 
packaging for oversea shipment. But 
one hopes it may serve to point up the 
necessity for considering a number of 
highly important aspects before deciding 
on the type of package or container that 
will best serve in a given instance. Each 
individual case must be judged on its 
own merits, and the final decision should 
be made only after a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis of the circumstances 
involved. 

The losses incurred by the trade in the 
past few years through defective, un- 
scientific packing have been consider- 
able, and, in the last analysis, the coun- 
tries of destination are called upon to 
make these losses good, thereby retarding 
their economic rehabilitation. With a 
little effort and a scientific approach to 
the problem it is believed that these losses 
can be minimized if not eliminated en- 
tirely. 





Prosperity Scheme for 
Surinam 


The prosperity scheme set up by 
the States of Surinam and sup- 
ported by a grant of 40,000,000 
cuilders from the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment contains the following 
points, according to an_ official 
Dutch release. 

1. Surveying the country from the air. 

2. Immigration of labor from the Car- 
ibbean islands. 

3. Encouragement’ of house building. 

1. Advancement of scientific research. 

5. Foundation of a credit bank. 

6. Building a new harbor at Para- 
maribo. 

7. Expansion of inland and coastal 
shipping. 

8. Building new roads. 

9. Promotion of mining. 

10. Laying out and improving “pol- 
ders.” 

11. Fostering middle-class trades and 
small farming. 

12. Establishment of an export. or- 
ganization for citrus fruits and of a fruit- 
preserving works. 

13. Promotion of industrial develop- 
ment. 

14. Erection of a plant for mechanized 
forest exploitation. 

15. Measures in the interest of public 
health. 

16. Improved town planning in Para- 
maribo. 


The prosperity fund is designed 
to lay the foundation of the eco- 
nomic development of Surinam, the 
contribution of 40,000,000 guilders 
by the Netherlands being only a 
provisional one which may have to 
be increased, 
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Reparation News 


I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 


REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial number 


Grove I 


Supplemen- 
tary 


Inventories 


1010 
B/S/468 
1011 
B/S/471 


1022 


B/S/424 


1060 
B/S/456 
1102 
B/S 439 
1169 
B/S/429 
1170 
B/S /436 
1268 


B/S/487 
Grove Il 


1001 
(Suppl. I 
B/S/285 
1004 
(Suppl. Il 
B/S/495 
1061 
B/S/467 
1434 
B/S/122 
1436 
B/S/124 
1485) 

B/S /67 


Grove III 
“ih 
A/S/180 
1004/1-VI 
(Supplemen- 
tary Inven- 
tory 
B/S /495 
1333 
B/S/62 
1738 
B/S/204 
1772 
B/S/238 
Grove IV 
1259 
B/S) 434 
132 
B/S 47 
1342 
B/S/52 
1404 


B/S/379 


178] 
B/S/247 
Grove V 
1337 
B/S/94 
1645 
B/S/338 


260) 


Grovpr VI 
1184 
B/S/376 
181s 
B/S/290 
1819 


B/S/291 


Plant 


Kurbelwellenwerk« Glinde Fr 


rupp 
H. (Karl Walther 


Heeresmunitionsanstalt 


Blohm & Voss 
**Messap’’ Deutsche Messapparat« 


Land- und See-Leichtbau G. m 


. Works No. 3k 
Land- und See-Leichtbau G. m. b 
H. Works No. 9N 


Hans Lutz 


Waldrich 


Blohm & Voss 


Kloeckner Flugmotorenbau G. m 
b. H 


Ed. Hueck 

Westfilische Kupfer & Messing- 
werke 

Kloeckner Werke A. G., Haspe 
Works 


Elektro-Stahlwerk Wald G. m. b 


Theodor Klatt 


Blohm & Voss 

Bohler, Gebr. & Co. A. G, Edel- 
stahlwerke 

Ernst Hes« 

Munk & Schmitz K G 

Land- und See-Leichtbau G. m. t 


H. Works No. 7N 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerk« A. ( 
Reinholdhuette 
Kloeckner Werke A. G 
dorf Works 


Weser Metallindustrie G. m. b. H 
f 


formerly Veser 


G.m. b. H 


Joseph Reister 


Dortmund Hoerde 
Dortmund Works 
( Lorenz A. G 


Franz Hermle und 


Sonn 


Weser Flugzeugbau 


H. Wilhelmi Hebezeugfabrik 
R. Wilmann Dam 


paratebau 


Duessel 


Huettenvereir 


pikessel & Ap- 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


+ 


for peacetime production in the follow- 
ing 32 war and industrial plants declared 
available for reparations from Germany, 


have been received by the Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce: 
Locatior Descript 
Glinde ne Hambu I pro 1 ‘ I 
ksh 
Neuengamn ( | rodu 
centration Can 
Neuengamim« 
Lochstedte I I ! emt u 
near Itzehoe, K 
Steinberg 
Hamburg-Bahr I u cra 
Re { ‘ P l i 
Neumue ‘ I l I ( 
Flak-Kaserne Rend I ‘ 
berg 
Hambu | py 1 ek 
ie Pla ( ] il “A kK 
nachine tool 
H bu I shipbu 
H inure P 1 ‘ 
Elspe-Lu I Par i I I 
\8 
Ludenscheid P iu hy 
Hagen-Has} I 
S Wald I I I 
Due I i Pl u 
| t Or 
chemi¢ } nd ear 
N i ju 
Mach or ind w eT l 
heat exchange ar 1 
Huct gt Br PT I / 
Hamburg - 5 Wat | } 
der/Hambu 
Duesseld a) rk Part 
< u 
Her Plar 
K or | Pl | k 
work pit 
Luebeck I 
kre i-] Plant vork 
Duesseldor Pla 7 R ‘ , 
Delment Pi 
Bochum-Lir I i 
Dortmund I ‘ 
Holzen, near Ese Part | I 1 
hause Kri H i i 1 I ou 
nae t der \ k 
now | fat W 
(7 ( k “ hmmak 
I 
Leinwaerde Old I ry ! 
burg 
Muelheim Rut Part p I e equipmer 
produ I iw I 
Dortmund I r produ of boil k 
vork 1 piy 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 


announcement does not constitute an 


offer of sale. These plants have been 
declared available for reparations but 
have not been allocated by the Allied 





Control Authority. American business 
firms and citizens are invited to EXpress 
any interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event 
that they might be allocated to this Gov. 
ernment. Such expression of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by July 
14 for Groups I and IT, July 15 for Group 
III, July 23 for Group IV, July 27 
Group V, and August 4 for Group VI. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce. 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the Foreycy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947. 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
29, D. C. 


for 








31) 


(Continued from p 


32,400, respectively, were shipped to the 
United States 


FOREIGN TRADE AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
INDIA 


Exports of raw wool from the port at 
Bombay, India, totaled 1,607,844 pounds 
during April 1948, of which 1,083,131 
pounds went to the United States, 360,669 
to the United Kingdom, 88,849 to Canada, 
and 75,195 to Belgium. 

Imports totaled 857,569 pounds. Of 
this 615,313 re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom, 133,- 
696 from Australia, 106,064 from western 
Pakistan, 1,600 New Zealand, and 
896 from Iraq 

The Bombay government has plans to 


amount, pounds were 


from 


increase wool] production 


The first step in this 


by improving 
sheep breeding 
direction has been the starting of seven 
farms 
to be conducted with wool-bearing breeds 
Additional farms 


have been proposed for the near future 


breeding where experiments are 


from foreign countries 


POLAND TO RECEIVE GIFT OF WOOL FROM 
AUSTRALIA 


On June 3, 1948, an agreement between 
Poland and Australia was concluded at 
Lake Success, New York, concerning 4 
donation of wool valued at A£250,000 for 


relief in Poland. The Australian Gov- 
ernment will cover all expenses con- 
nected with the purchase of wool in 


Australia, transportation, and insurance, 
the wool will reach the Polish 
ports free of all costs 


so that 


(Continued on p. 45) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Panama.-—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Date of 
\ publi 
| ud rs ; eation 
1048 
Liptone Cosmetics and toilet prepa May 1S 
itior 
Parena Nutritious products, phar Do 
maceutical ind) med 
| preparation 
Vald Pharmaceuticals, che eal I) 
produet nutritiou 
product perfun 
ind neral Wate 
Marquiset Perfu 1 metic May 19 
Mec (ru or u blir ul 1) 
fing to model 
Tel-A-1 V} Tour tar | dua Do 
‘ illy t 
Vermouth Fr Vi uth win May 24 
esco Cine 
Jose Rot \W 1) 
Mi > 
Pildora Vharmaceut | fu 1) 
» 
Hermosina 1) 
Itar¢ } 1 i iar 
Eskad I 1 } | June 10 
Cer s Atl Beer Do 
Producto Na- | Dark t Do 
Extra j M i I) 
Malta \ 
Drawing Poa 1 | its, ilted I) 
stror iT t 1 | » Popeort 
witha iy) ! hewin 1 
raised, ind 
Nordex | k hardwood lu 
Erba Chet il j | 1) 
pha i ‘ a 
( pr 
Balboa Re 1) 
Carlo Erba M Chen iland pharmaceu June 
lano tical product 
Milwaukee Brew Beer Do 
Cristace] Foodstuff nd {oi 1) 
Floresdel Camp map Do 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 
Date 
Trade M | 1 Publ 
Catio 
104s 
C] la } iterial & equ June lt 
Cu i ( ric t, 5, ¢ so June 14 
2, I Hand 24 
Pr i Druystore ind ¢l i June 1 
luct 
D-10S20 j Do 
Brilu Perfumer nd Ju | 
Mimosa Pext dt ds, I Ju 14 
to-wear 
Pirotri Drugstore and cl ils June 1 
product 
Favorita Groceries and foodstutfs June 17 
Airstop lransport in general June 1 
Vigoro Animal, agricultural and June 16 


dairy product 


1948 








Date of 
Prade Mark Product Publi- 
cation 
1948 
Roch Soap, candles and matches; = June 16 
perfumery and toilet 
Quina Proteo Drugstore and chemical Do 
products 
Lily Hardware and bazar goods | June 18 
King George IV Beverages Jan i) 
M. de | Pextiles, dry goods, ready- | June 16 
to-wears, etc 
Fortaleza Electric material and | June 17 
equipment 
Express Ciroceries and foodstutfs June 18 
(iran Casino do Do 
Elisa do Do 
Bifux Drugstore and chemical Do 
products 
Diazol Ditto; stationery, books, June 16 
printed material 
Pelemitron Electric material and Do. 
equipment 
Adiama do June 14 
Ron Beverages June 27 
Parino Animal, agricultural, and | June 12 
dairy products 
Laderas de La Beverages June 14 
Piedra 
Oleocrema Perfumery and toilet; soap, | June 21 
candles and matches, 
C ii pans do Do 
Duo-Blend robacco, cigars, and ciga- | June 22 
rettes 
Vernon do Do 
Flamenol Electric material ind June 21 
equipment 
El Guante In Drugstore ind) chemical Do 
Visible products; perfumery and 
toilet 
Butferir Drugstore and chemical Do 
products 
Pittsburgh do Do 
Ferrero do Do 


Spain.—The May 16, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed 2 months from the 
date of publication ‘July 15, 1948): 


— Spar } l Intended t I 

212,482 Wyk Filing machine 

213, 677 Larva Insecticide f all kind 

14, OS4 Antox Chemicals 

213.864. Supergra Lubricating oils and greases, 
ete. 

213. 902 Alkvdal Rosins of ill kinds, especially 
those used in the manufac 
ture of paints. 


214,008 | Magnus Colorsand paints of all kinds, 
enamels, solvents, ete 
Insulating materials for 


buildings, ets 
Do 


214,091 Vermiculite 


214, O92 Zonolite 


214,179 Solubles Solar A vegetable-oil compound for 


iwtirust protection. 


Spain.—The June 1, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names, Op- 
position must be filed 2 months from the 
date of publication (July 31, 1948): 


Num- . 
— Spanish name Intended to cover 
214, 300 | Radioal Radio and television receiv- 


Ing Sets, ete, 
214,437 | Cliper Do. 
214,499 | Pilgrim Stationery, pencils, pens, ete 
214,659 | Japanlak Insulating varnishes, 








NEWS by COMMODITIES _ 


(Continued from p. 44) 


EXPORT OF TIBETAN WOOL FROM CALCUTTA 
INDIA 


Shipments of Tibetan raw wool from 
Calcutta, India, to the United States 
amounted to 469,904 pounds in March 
1948 and 293,798 pounds in April 1948, 
as compared with 280,804 and 299,485 
pounds, respectively, during the corre- 
sponding months of 1947. Total exports 
to the United States during the period 
December 1947 to April 1948 amounted to 
1,729,062 pounds compared with 1,032,- 
°466 pounds during the like period of 
1946-47. During December—April, 1947-— 
48, 522.866 pounds of white and 81,312 
pounds of gray Tibetan wool were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 


ran 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 1947-48 crop of tobacco in the 
Dominican Republic may be slightly in 
excess of 44,000,000 pounds, compared 
with the 1946-47 production of 32,500,000 
pounds. Harvesting of the current corp, 
which began in early April, was delayed 
by heavy rains. Operations may not be 
completed until November. The quality 
of the leaf is reported to have been dam- 
aged by excessive humidity. Growers 
are receiving about 8.4 cents per pound 
for criolle (short leaf) tobacco, as com- 
pared with 12.7 cents per pound during 
the early months of 1947. 

Leaf-tobacco exports from the Re- 
public during the period January-April 
1948 totaled 8,151,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,441,000 pounds for the cor- 
responding period in 1947. Spain was 
the principal market during the first 4 
months of 1948, taking 2,770,000 pounds 
of Dominican leaf, and French Morocco 
ranked second, taking 1,566,000 pounds. 
Exports to France amounted to 1,387,000 
pounds. Other important markets were 
French Indochina, Algeria, and the 
Netherlands. A shortage of dollar ex- 
change reportedly is the principal factor 
resulting in decreased exports this year. 


AS 











Just Off the Press— 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1947 


The 68th annual edition of the Statistical Abstract. the official yearbook of facts and figures relating to 
the United States, is now available for distribution. This volume includes the more important summary 
statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organization of the Nation. It was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


The use of the book for ready reference is aided by the inclusion of a 38-page alphabetical subject index, 
a 33-page bibliography of sources of statistical data, and a listing of tables by source. The book is widely 
used by businessmen, administrators, librarians, writers, teachers, students, and others. Although most of 
the figures shown are for the United States as a whole, about one-fourth of the 1.059 tables in the 1947 
edition include figures for the individual States. 


The titles of the 32 sections of the 1947 edition are: 


1. Area and Population ‘ 18. Power 
2. Vital Statistics (including health and medical 19. Public Reads and Motor Vehicles 
care) 


20. ‘Transportation, Air and Land--Steam and 


3. Crime and Criminals Electric Railways, Express Companies, 
4. Immigration, Emigration. and Naturalization Motorbusses, and Civil Aeronautics 
5. Education 21. Waterways. Water Traffic, and Shipping 
6. Climate 22. Irrigation and Drainage 
- > ee Ae : ae , ' : er 
7. Public Lands 23.  Agriculture-—General Statistics 
. Sarre *y > ‘ ). : . ° : ° 
8. Labor Force. Employment. and Pay Rolls 24. Agriculture Production and Related Subjects 
9. Military Services and Veterans’ Affairs 97 


25. Forest and Forest Products 

10. Social Security and Related Programs YS ; 

° © 26. Fisheries 

11. Income and Expenditures 
12. Prices 


13. Elections 


27. Mining and Mineral Products 
8. Construction and Housing 


— ' a 29. Manufactures 
14. National Government Finances 
. ; : o 30. Foreign Commerce of the United States 
15. State and Local Government Finances and 


Employ ment 31. Commerce of Territories and Possessions 
16. Banking and Finance 32. Distribution and Services 


” . : aes : . . sibliography of S "eS Statistics é 
17. Communication Systems (including postal Bibliography of Sources of Statistical Data 


service Index 


to 
~1 


Buckram Bound « 1,051 pages » Price $: 


Order copies from any of the U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or 


‘ 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Make Checks and Money Orders payable to Treasurer of the United States 



































